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student can fail to be impressed by 

the great difference which exists be- 
tween the systems of inspection in the 
United States and in Europe. As a 
former French staff officer, I may say 
that I was not a little astonished to wit- 
ness for the first time an inspection of a 
Field Artillery battalion in this country. 
The inspector was a major—like the 
battalion commander. To be exact, he 
was the senior of the other by two files, 
both having been promoted the same 
day. The inspector was not acting as 
regimental commander ; he had been de- 
tailed in a certain bureau of the War 
Department and intrusted with the duty 
of inspecting his colleague’s work—a 
condition of things which no European 
officer can understand. 

There is nothing unusual about such 
a proceeding in the United States Army. 
Indeed, it sometimes happens that 
owing to an almost chronic shortage of 
officers in the inspection service, inspec- 
tors are of a lower rank than the 
commanding officers of the troops in- 
spected. It seems to matter very lit- 
tle that the inspector receives no honors 
and that he is not of high rank. His 
personality is ignored and he becomes, 
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so to speak, an agent of the Inspector 
General of the Army. Such a system 
appears to me not only illogical but un- 
military. 

Of course,’ such an inspector is not 
supposed to pass upon the moral or tech- 
nical qualities of the one whom he is 
inspecting. He has only to see that 
regulations are complied with. Never- 
theless, it is hardly probable that the re- 
ports made by the inspector should not 
in one way or another affect the officer 
inspected. In fact, from what I have 
stated, the inspection in the United 
States Army resembles very much the 
ceremony performed in the French 
artillery, for instance, by the major 
general of that arm to whom a general 
inspection has been allotted. 

In the particular case above men- 
tioned, the major first saw the three 
batteries on the parade ground where he 
made a kit inspection ; then repairing to 
the firing ground, he gave a technical 
problem to the battalion commander 
who was required to bring his batteries 
into action and do some target practice. 

Now, in France, we were inspected in 
that manner at all of the summer artil- 
lery camps by a major general of our 
arm. Asa mater of fact, all inspections 
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are much alike the world over, as far as 


form goes. They differ in respect to 
results. An inspection cannot have any 
serious, lasting results if it is not made 
by an officer who has enough rank and 
authority to cause reforms and im- 
provements to be effected, and who is 
responsible to the Secretary of War for 
the efficiency of both personnel and ma- 
teriél of his arm or branch of the 
service. 

To the uninitiated it is generally ex- 
plained that the present system of in- 
spection in the United States Army was 
adopted as a sort of reactionary meas- 
ure. The writer was told that at one 
time there were too many old, ultra- 
conservative officers at the head of the 
different services, that there had been 
an urgent need of rejuvenating the ser- 
vice at large and especially the corps of 
inspectors who, owing to the scattered 
condition of the units throughout the 
country, were often the only link be- 
tween the isolated post and the “ Mili- 
tary Hub” at Washington. 

If this explanation be the true one, it 
is certainly worth considering, because 
the evil which it sought to remedy was 
also at one time complained of in 
France, especially in the artillery ser- 
vice. The destinies in that arm, for per- 
sonnel and materiél, were in the hands 
of a board, the all powerful Comité, 
whose members were major generals 
and Inspectors of Artillery. All of 
these officers happened at the time to be 
advanced in years, a fact, which cou- 
pled with the traditional conservative 
policy of this honorable body, brought 
about results which can be easily under- 
stood. These inspectors not only con- 
sidered themselves undisputed authori- 
ties, in all matters pertaining to the arm, 
and stood so far aloof that there seemed 
to be a chasm between them and the 


next in rank, the brigadier generals; 
but like the High Priests of the past, 
they strove to keep to themselves the 
“secrets of their art.” They went so 
far as to handicap and often to prevent 
the publication of technical or tactical 
information, either by the military press 
or by the War Department, even though 
on subjects in no way confidential. All 
of this caused a strong movement in 
favor of better co-operation between the 
chiefs of the arms and the troops. In 
this case, also, it was deemed advis- 
able to instil new blood into the Board. 
However, it never occurred to anyone 
that the principle underlying the in- 
Specting system should be changed; 
that the inspectors should be stripped 
of their power to make improve- 
ments in the arm, or that they should 
become mere machines to register 
how far instructions and regulations 
should be carried out by a given 
command, 

In Germany, when the existing sys- 
tem of field artillery inspection did not 
come up to the expectations of the War 
Department, or rather of the General 
Staff, a reform was made, but the level 
of the institution was not lowered. 
There was simply a shifting of some 
duties from a general officer of artil- 
lery to army corps commanders. 

There are two kinds of military in- 
spections. One is made by specialists or 
experts ; the other by high commanding 
officers, for instance, by the army 
corps or division commanders. In all 
European countries both systems are 
used simultaneously. In the United 
States one may say that the first type 
only is used, for it is hardly fair to take 
into account the haphazard and more or 
less perfunctory inspection made by De- 
partment Commanders. Of course, ina 
country where the different units are 
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not organized, when on peace footing, 
into what is called abroad an “ Order of 
Battle,” and where the territory of 
a single department stretches almost 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
system of inspection by the gen- 
eral officers in command cannot be re- 
lied upon. 

This system of inspecting was in use 
in France before the war of 1870 for 
all troops save for the Artillery and the 
Engineers, and proved almost useless 
although conditions were more favor- 
able than they are now in the United 
States. Jt was found that however pa- 
triotic or zealous territorial division 
commanders might be they could not 
possibly have the same incentive to im- 
prove their commands as if they were 
certain to lead them on the field of bat- 
tle. The drawbacks of this system of 
inspection led to a reform in France, as 
they had done in Germany before 1870, 
and as they did later in the Swiss Army, 
when it was decided to have the troops 
inspected by permanent general offi- 
cers, commanding the divisions of the 
different army corps. 

With the present lack of tactical or- 
ganizations in the United States Army, 
one may understand why preference 
was given to the other system, that of 
special inspection. But it may be asked: 
Are the inspectors actually specialists; 
have they the required knowledge, 
judgment and, above all, experience? 
Have they authority to make improve- 
ments in their respective arms? In some 
cases, for instance in the Coast Artil- 
lery and the Engineers, they undoubt- 
edly do. As far as the Infantry, Cavalry 
and Field Artillery are concerned, no- 
body seems to care whether they do or 
not, for the service of inspection is 
merely an examining agency and all 
that is expected from its officers is that 


they be familiar enough with the regula- 
tions to see if the latter are being car- 
ried out. 

Such is the American idea. To a Eu- 
ropean it seems hardly practical, chiefly 
because it smacks too strongly of the 
National Guard spirit. 

Let us see briefly what has been ac- 
complished in the matter of inspection 
by the principal military powers of Eu- 
rope. The principle of special inspec- 
tion made by officers of higher rank 
appears to have been adopted at a very 
early period, especially for Field Artil- 
lery and Cavalry. Even in the military 
history of little Switzerland, we see the 
Cantons vying with each other in trying 
to secure the services of experts to fos- 
ter the development of a branch of the 
military establishment. Not infre- 
quently these great masters, or Inspec- 
tor-Generals, were princes of royal 
blood. Such is still the case in Russia, 
where a Grand Duke is Inspector- 
in-Chief of Artillery and another is 
Inspector-General of Military Schools. 
In this connection it must be ob- 
served that whenever these functions 
are given to such a high personage, 
it is not merely to honor him but 
also, to a great extent, because it is 
supposed that his prestige and influence 
can do much toward the improvement 
of the arm or service at whose head he 
has been placed. 

In a general way it may be said that 
wherever, in time of peace, the units are 
organized into a regular “ Order of Bat- 
tle,” there is a tendency to give to the 
army corps commanders as extensive 
inspection powers as is deemed consist- 
ent with the good of the army. Usually 
there is no special inspector of Infantry. 
It is thought sufficient that there should 
be technical inspections of musketry 
and other schools of the arm, and it is 
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believed that division and army corps 
commanders, belonging as a rule to the 
Infantry, are amply able to take care of 
that part of their command. 

In addition, we find in Germany eight 
Army Inspections, each extending over 
three or four army corps. At the head 
of these Inspections are the Field Mar- 
shals and Colonel-Generals who com- 
mand the armies (not the army corps) 
in case of war. England is the only 
great military nation which has regular 
Infantry Inspections—six of them. But 
it must be remembered that until lately 
in that country the frequent changes of 
stations and the needs of the colonial 
service made impossible the adoption of 
an organization similar to that of the 
other continental powers. 

Indeed, the principle of inspection by 
commanding officers of high rank has 
been sometimes carried so far that in 
France, in the late eighties, it prevented 
the creation of a Cavalry Inspection, in 
spite of the success achieved by the ex- 
periments made in that line, by General 
de Galliffet. In Germany, in 1889, 
it caused a reform in the Field 
Artillery Inspections, the latter retain- 
ing only the supervision of matériel and 
gunnery. The prevalent idea is that 
Army Corps and Division Commanders 
should be compelled, as far as pos- 
sible, to become thoroughly familiar 
with and interested in the instruction, 
development, and the tactical use of the 
different parts of the fighting machine 
intrusted to them. 

How far we may follow this principle 
is an open question. France and Ger- 
many do not agree thereupon. Yet one 
cannot help noticing the following 


facts: in the present war the French 
Cavalry, which has no special inspector, 
has been on several occasions somewhat 
disappointing; the same criticism may 





be made as to the technical use of the 
German Field Artillery. Now, as we 
mentioned above, this branch of artil- 
lery is inspected only for matériel, and 
fire practice, by specialists. On the 
other hand, if we turn to matériel which, 
in both armies, is inspected by experts, 
France and Germany are about equal, 
what is deficient in light ordnance in 
Germany being made up by heavy artil- 
lery—and vice versa in France. Are 
such facts mere coincidences ? 

Of all countries, Germany and France 
head the list in number of inspections. 
We will omit them for the present. 
Austria-Hungary comes next. Russia is 
the last of the great powers in this 
respect. 

We have seen that England alone has 
an elaborate system of Infantry Inspec- 
tion. These are in the hands of briga- 
dier generals, and major generals. 

Inspectors of Cavalry are found 
everywhere—three in England, one in 
each of Italy, Austria and Russia. 

Italy and Russia each have an Inspec- 
tor of Artillery. The former country 
has, in addition, and Inspector of Artil- 
lery Manufacture. In England there 
are two Artillery Inspectors—one for 
Field Artillery and one for Foot Artil- 
lery. It is the same in Austria, which 
has, in addition, one Technical Inspec- 
tion of Artillery. We find Inspections 
of Engineers everywhere—one in Eng- 
land, one in Italy, one in Russia. In 
Austria there are three—one for Engi- 
neers, one for Sappers, and one for 
Pioneers. 

Military Schools have one Inspection 
in Russia, and in Austria two. 

Sanitary Troops have one Inspection 
in Italy, and one in Austria. 

Among the miscellaneous Inspections, 
is one for Mountain Troops in Italy, 
one for Musketry in Russia, one for 
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Remounts in Austria, and one for the 
Train or Supply Corps in Austria. Italy 
also has one for the Commissary. 

It is interesting to note that the three 
militia nations of the north, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, all have Inspec- 
tor Generals of Infantry, Cavalry, En- 
gineers, and Artillery. In Norway 
there is in addition an Inspector of 
Fortress Artillery, who is chief of 
that branch. In Sweden, the Inspec- 
tor of Engineers is also Chief of that 
arm. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Euro- 
pean countries provide generously for 
special inspections. Summed up, Eng- 
land and Russia each have five, Italy has 
seven, and Austria eleven. All of these 
inspectors are officers of high rank. 

These facts are emphasized when we 
consider the two leading powers in the 
present conflict, Germany and France. 
Germany has always been the land of 
inspection, but there has never been as 
many as at present. Besides the “ Im- 
perial”” Inspection, each of the four 
divisions has a few “ Royal” or local 
ones. 


1. Imperial Inspections: 


1. Inspection of Machine Guns. 

2. Inspections of Riflemen and 
Sharpshooters. 

3. Inspection of Cavalry. 

4. Inspection of Field Artillery. 

5. Inspection of Foot Artillery. 

6. Inspection of Engineers, Pion- 
eers and Fortresses. 

7. Inspection of Troops of Com- 
munication. 

8. Inspection of Railroad Troops. 


9. Inspection of Military Tele- 
graph. 

10. Inspection of Aeronautics and 
Automobiles. 


11. Inspection of 
Corps. 
12. In addition, 8 Army Inspectors. 


Supply Train 


2. Royal (or Local) Inspection: 
1. Kingdom of Prussia—8 different 


Inspections. 

2. Kingdom of Bavaria—4 Inspec- 
tions. 

3. Kingdom of Saxony—1 Inspec- 
tion. 


Cavalry inspectors are often required 
by the Emperor to take command of 
large bodies of cavalry for the execu- 
tion of special maneuvers. 

The Field Artillery Inspector, who is 
assisted by two adjutants, has only to 
deal with questions of matériel and in- 
struction in gunnery. In Germany the 
Field Artillery is no longer considered a 
special arm, as it is still to a great extent 
in France. The training of the per- 
sonnel and the tactical use of the arm 
are in the hands of army and divi- 
sion commanders, assisted by brig- 
adier generals of artillery. How- 
ever, as Superintendent of the Field 
Artillery School, the Field Artillery 
Inspector is able to exercise consider- 
able influence over the instruction of 
the personnel. 

The Inspector of Foot Artillery is a 
most important officer. He has the rank 
of Lieutenant General and is assisted by 
a staff consisting of one colonel and 
three adjutants, also several major gen- 
erals who are chiefs of Inspection 
Districts. 

Up to the beginning of this century, 
France had but few special inspections. 
Artillery, Engineers and State Powder 
Works were about the only services thus 
supervised. It should be noticed that 
even when such inspection existed there 
was no Chief of the arm or service. The 
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Artillery, for instance, was and still is, 
with the exception of the Foot Artillery, 
inspected by the different members of 
the Artillery Board, who make a collec- 
tive report to the Secretary of War. 
Democratic France has an inherent dis- 
like for anything that resembles the 
“Grandes Maitrises ” of yore, and this 
prejudice, which deprived the Cavalry 
of permanent inspectors, caused much 
harm to the Foot Artillery by leading 
very prematurely to the suppression of 
permanent inspection of that service. 
However, during the period of military 
reconstruction which began in the early 
"90s, a strong movement for a better 
inspection system resulted in a partial 
reversal of the old policy. When the 
war broke out there were no less than 
twelve permanent inspections, in addi- 
tion to the old annual inspection of Field 
Artillery by members of the Field Artil- 
lery Board: 


1. Inspector of Remount. 

. Inspector of Technical Studies 

and Experiments. 

. Inspector of Ordnance. 

. Inspector of Commissary. 

. Inspector of Aeronautics. 

. Inspector of Foot Artillery. 

. Inspector of Field Schools of 

Fire. 

. Inspector of Coast Artillery. 

. Inspector of Service and Troops 

of Coast Engineers. 

10. Inspector of Service and Troops 
of Fortress Engineers. 

11. Inspector of Field Engineers, 
Railroad Troops and Telegraph 
Service. 

12. Inspector of Army Clothing. 


NA WwW N 


© © 


Summing up the foregoing survey 
of foreign conditions, one fact stands 
out very clearly, namely, no military 
power of Europe has a system of in- 





spection similar to that of the United 
States. 

Although the European systems are 
not alike, it may be safely said that as 
a general rule the service of inspection 
is in the hands of the agency which is 
entrusted with the development of a 
particular part or arm of the military 
establishment. No one is likely to deny 
that the greater progress made by the 
Coast Artillery and the Engineers in the 
United States is directly attributable to 
the fact that these two branches are 
supervised and developed by Bureaus 
of the War Department. Nor can one 
help thinking that if there had been a 
similar efficient service for inspection 
of the Field Artillery, that arm, at the 
time of the Spanish-American War, 
would have been on a very different 
footing than it was. Again, it is only 
logical to believe that a Chief of the 
Infantry arm, or a body of permanent 
Inspectors of Infantry, would never 
have allowed regiments to become prac- 
tically skeletonized as they were when 
trouble broke out with Mexico. 

As now organized, it would hardly be 
advisable to inaugurate a system of in- 
spection by commanding officers, divis- 
ional and army corps commanders, in 
the United States Army, even if limited 
to infantry units. Even though the con- 
templated creation of divisions should 
be carried out, it would not be advisable 
to make division commanders or the 
still more hypothetical army corps 
commanders the sole inspectors of their 
respective commands. In the great 
military powers, where it is possible to 
hold frequent maneuvers on a large 
scale, it is assumed that the major gen- 
erals commanding divisions and corps 
become familiar enough with the differ- 
ent arms or services to be able to inspect 
them in a thoroughly comprehensive 
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However, we 


and efficient manner. 
should not overlook the fact that Euro- 
pean countries do not agree as to the 


application of this theory. France 
does not accept it except for Infantry 
and Cavalry. Germany accepts it only 
for Infantry and to some extent for 
Field Artillery. Therefore, the prin- 
ciple cannot be considered as absolutely 
sound. 

In the United States, the Regular 
Army will scarcely reach the propor- 
tions of the first-class military estab- 
lishments of Europe. Even if universal 
military service is adopted, the main 
forces of the nation will probably con- 
sist of militiamen like the armies of 
Switzerland or Norway. Be that as it 
may, for some time to come the best and 
most efficient inspection would be the 
special or technical one. Each arm or 
branch of service should have a Chief, 
with the rank of major general. These 
chiefs should be at the head of their re- 
spective bureaus or arms, and should be 
individually responsible to the Secretary 
of War for the instruction, improve- 
ment and efficiency of the troops 
and services inspected by them. They 
might have one or more assistants 
with the rank of colonel, or lieutenant- 
colonel for office duty and clerical work 
only. 

It may be objected that such an or- 
ganization would lessen the authority of 
the general officers in command of 
divisions or army corps. To this it is 
only necessary to reply that such inspec- 
tion would no more lessen the prestige 
of commanders than is the case in other 
armies. The permanent Inspector Gen- 
erals or Chiefs, whom we have in mind, 
should be the highest officers in the 
Army in time of peace, as are the In- 
spectors-in-Chief of the German or 
Russian Armies. The divisional or 


army corps commanders should be, ex- 
officio, sub-inspectors of all the troops 
under their command. 

It is impossible to discuss the subject 
of Army Inspection without at the same 
time considering the organization of the 
War Department. This is a question 
which, outside of the Army, has not at- 
tracted the attention it deserves, al- 
though the advisability of a reorganiza- 
tion of that Department was recognized 
by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs as early as 1873. 

It has been said that the conditions of 
a war office reflect the condition and, 
to some degree, the history of the army. 
Whether this be always true or not, the 
fact remains that today the War Depart- 
ment of the United States is a faithful 
image of the incomplete state and some- 
what erratic development of the mili- 
tary establishment. To a foreign ob- 
server, the trouble with this Department 
is that it does not rest upon a scientific 
or business-like basis. 

When private enterprises outgrow 
their organizations and it becomes 
necessary to make changes, the whole 
business is reorganized, remodeled and 
emerges from the process a new body, 
up-to-date, able to meet the require- 
ments of the new situation. 

The War Department, however, has 
grown up by a sort of “ process of ac- 
cretion,” new Bureaus being created to 
attend to new services, but little being 
done with a view to better co-ordination 
of the Bureaus, or to make the old ser- 
vices more efficient. 

In Europe the great lines of organiza- 
tion of the War Department are nearly 
always the following: 

1. A Military Cabinet, corresponding 
somewhat to the Office of the Adjutant 
General in this country, but much more 
carefully organized. 
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2. Bureaus, generally one for each 
arm or service. 


3. A certain number of Technical 
Boards, Inspections, etc. 

The Cabinet generally consists of a 
few officers of whom the senior is a col- 
onel or lieutenant colonel. Greater 
rank is not necessary because the Cab- 
inet is simply the executive office of the 
Secretary of War, although it is in close 
contact with the Chief of the General 
Staff. In monarchical countries the 
Cabinet is, in addition, directly under the 
orders of the King or Emperor. This 
may seem rather complex, but it is not, 
for as a matter of fact the real head of 
this section is either the Secretary or 
the Sovereign. The most important 
function of the Cabinet is the prepara- 
tion of promotion lists. 

The Bureaus are strangely alike in all 
European war offices, which shows that 
the laws of their formation are well de- 
fined and identical. 

Let us take a few instances: 

In France we find the following “ Di- 
rections ” or Divisions: 


_ 


. Administration. 

2. Ravitaillement (provisioning of 
troops and places). 

3. Controle (administrative inspec- 
tion, auditing, etc.). 

4. Legal Matters and Military Jus- 
tice. 

5. Service Interieur (war office sup- 
plies, service, etc.). 

6. Infantry. 

7. Cavalry. 

8. Artillery. 

9. Engineers. 

10. Aerostatics. 

11. Medical Service. 

12. Quartermaster Service. 

13. Colonial Troops. 

14. State Powder Works. 





A very good type of efficient war of- 
fice organization is found in Switzer. 
land. This is a clear-cut, comprehen- 
sive system. There are fourteen ser- 
vices, as follows: 


. Chancery. 

. General Staff and Fortifications, 

. Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Engineers. 

Medical Service. 

. Veterinary Service. 

. Commissary. 

. Technical Department (Ord- 
nance and Ammunitions). 

11. Administration of the Matériel. 

12. Topography. 

13. Remount. 

14. Justice. 


SOMNAMPWNE 


—_ 


Here, one sees the General Staff defi- 
nitely classified as a Service or Bureau 
of the War Office. The heads of the 
different arms or services are, as their 
titles indicate, real chiefs of their re- 
spective branches. They are chosen, 
very properly, from the highest officers 
of the Confederation. To this must be 
ascribed, to a great extent, the remark- 
able efficiency of the Swiss military 
establishment. 

The Technical Boards and Inspection 
Services are, of course, indispensable 
branches of the army. Their number 
is generally in direct ratio to the impor- 
tance of the military organization. In- 
spectors seldom have to attend to ques- 
tions pertaining to the personnel; but 
they may, and do, make recommenda- 
tions with references to transfers, ap- 
pointments, etc. 

If we compare the War Department 
of the United States with those of the 
military powers of Europe, certain well- 
defined facts become apparent: 
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1. The War Department of the 
United States is the only one not having 
separate Bureaus for all the arms or 
services. 

2. It is the only one that does not pro- 
vide for adequate inspection of Infan- 
try, Cavalry and Field Artillery. 

3. It is the only one maintaining a 
complicated Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, with more than half a thou- 
sand civilian employees, and perform- 
ing work, most of which in other coun- 
tries is within the scope of the Bureaus, 
or arms, or services, and of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

4. It is the only one having a Bureau 
of Insular Affairs which deals almost 
exclusively with non-military matters. 

5. Its Quartermaster Department— 
as well as nearly all of the other de- 
partments—is burdened with duties 
which pertain, in Europe, to a War Of- 
fice Administration and Supply Divis- 
ion, like the “ Service Interieur ” at the 
War Ministry of France. 

6. In spite of the optimism shown by 
the Quartermaster and Ordnance De- 
partment, it does not appear that these 
services are capable of a change from 
peace conditions to a state of war. This 
change is not merely a matter of expan- 
sion, but also one of direction. It should 
be remembered that in France, as long 
as the “Intendance” was organized 
along the same lines as the Quartermas- 
ter Department, this service was very 
unsatisfactory in war times. In 1871, 
a part of its function—auditing, etc.— 
was given to the “ Controle ” ; and later, 
another Bureau, the “Direction du 
Ravitaillment,” relieved the Intendance 
proper from some very important 
duties. This division of labor was put 
to the test by the mobilization of 1914 
and in the war that followed; it proved 
most efficient under the circumstances. 


In Prussia this service is powerfully.or- 
ganized and consists of several large, 
autonomous bureaus, grouped into a 


superior “ Department of 
Economics.” 

As for the Ordnance Department, 
modern warfare requires such a tre- 
mendous expenditure of ammunition 
that the peace organization of this ser- 
vice, in France and in England, at least, 
proved absolutely inadequate. The 
latter country had to create a special 
Ministry of Ammunition, and France 
was compelled to suppress the Powders 
and Saltpetres Direction and create a 
General Direction of Powders and Ex- 
plosives Fabrication, which is almost 
a small ministry itself, under the 
direct supervision of a sub-Secretary 
of War. 

It should be noted that in time of 
peace the duties which in the United 
States pertain to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in France pertain to two services, 
the Artillery Service and the Powder 
Service. 

7. The General Staff of the United 
States Army, as far as personnel is con- 
cerned, is organized upon a basis which 
is the antithesis of the system adopted 
after long experiment by most of the 
European powers. In the United States 
an officer is detailed periodically for 
duty with the General Staff. In Eu- 
rope, an officer receives special train- 
ing and, after qualifying for Staff ser- 
vice, he serves from time to time as a 
regimental officer with troops. In 
France, for example, no staff position 
can as a rule be given to an officer who 
is not a breveté of the War College. 

8. The organization of the General 
Staff in the United States Army is 
neither scientific nor comprehensive. 


Military 


* Since the paper was written, a Ministry of 
Ammunition has been created in France. 
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There is no Transportation Section, 
while in every European General Staff 
this branch is considered most impor- 
tant. The Map and Survey Service 
is in an embryonic state. The Service 
of Information is so inadequate that 
“the General Staff at present is not 
able to take full advantage of the 
lessons to be derived from the Euro- 
pean war.” ? 

Although no one, singled handed, 
should venture to suggest a complete 
plan of reorganization for the War De- 
partment, it is only natural that we 
should draw some conclusions from this 
short study. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat here 
that the present condition of the United 
States Army requires a special bureau, a 
special chief, and a special inspection 
for each arm or service. Considering 
the size of the military establishment, it 
seems logical that the duties of Chief of 
the Arm or Service, Chief of the 
Bureau, and Inspector might be per- 
formed by a single officer, the highest in 
rank in the arm of service. This ar- 
rangement would make it possible to do 
away with the Bureau of Militia Affairs, 
each bureau, or arm, or service being 
able to take care of the different units of 
the militia belonging to its respective 
branch. 

The office of the Adjutant General 
could be suppressed, its archives, rec- 
ords, and similar divisions passing to 
the historical section of the General 
Staff and the Recruiting Division to the 
Bureau of Infantry, as in France. In 
place of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment there should be a War Cabinet in- 
trusted with matters pertaining to per- 
sonnel (preparation of promotion lists, 
discipline, etc.). 





*See Document No. 520, Army War Col- 
lege, Washington, 1915. 


A Bureau of Finance and General 
Accounting could relieve the Ordnance, 
Quartermaster and other Departments 
from many duties which are not strictly 
military (pay, auditing, etc.). 

A Bureau of War Department Ad- 
ministration and Supply, attending to 
the appointment of civilian clerks 
and the issue of all supplies needed 
in the different bureaus, would 
serve to alleviate the work of other 
branches. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs should 
be taken away from the War Depart- 
ment and attached either to the Interior 
or to the Commerce Department. The 
military matters concerning the insular 
possessions are within the scope of work 
of the General Staff. 

With reference to the Ordnance De- 
partment we should not lose sight of the 
fact that in the event of a protracted 
campaign the matter of ammunition 
alone would most likely necessitate the 
organization of a separate service, the 
requirements of which should be studied 
and adequately provided for in the 
mobilization plan. 

As for the General Staff, it should 
consist of officers specially trained for 
that service at the War College, the lat- 
ter being no longer a sort of bureau of 
the General Staff but a military school. 
Although it is advisable that officers 
should not stay too long away from 
troops, it can hardly be considered good 
policy to cause them to leave their places 
in the General Staff as soon as they 
become familiar with its functions and 
duties. 

At any rate, it is imperative that this 
branch of the military establishment 
should undergo radical changes. Its or- 
ganization should provide for adequate 
Transportation, Information, and Map 
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and Survey Services. In this connec- 
tion, the plan outlined by the War Col- 
lege Division, in November, 1915, is 
most complete and thorough. 

There have been frequent complaints 
about the lack of co-operation and even 
of harmony between the Bureaus and 
the General Staff. A recent magazine 
article went so far as to hint that the ef- 
forts of the General Staff to improve 
the efficiency of the Army were often 
thwarted by the ultra-conservative 
“stand-pat ” spirit of the Bureaus. Be 
that as it may, such things may happen, 


not only with Bureaus but with aay 
Board, Committee, or other agency 
which works independently. A link be- 
tween all of the services in the War De- 
partment is an essential adjunct to the 
machinery of that institution. 

Such a link might be provided for by 
the creation of a General War Board, 
presided over by the Chief of Staff, and 
consisting of, 1, all the Chiefs of Bu- 
reaus, Arms and Services; 2, the Chiefs 
of the different Divisions of the General 
Staff ; 3, and if necessary, the Divisional 
and Army Corps Commanders. 











The Age for Universal Military Training 
By Professor Edward Orton, Jr. 
Ohio State University 


N discussing this subject, it occurs to 

| me that clarity and brevity may best 

be served by treating it catechis- 
mally and I have accordingly done so. 

What is the proper age at which 
young men should be entered for mili- 
tary training? 

It seems to me that an elastic plan, 
making eighteen years the minimum 
and twenty-one years the maximum age 
for joining the colors, is best. The 
reasons for this recommendation are: 

Ist. Physiological grounds. All boys 
are not equally mature at eighteen. Of 
course they are not equally mature at 
twenty-one either, but the relative dif- 
ference, due to precocity or backward- 
ness, is much less at twenty-one than 
at eighteen. In general, any boy that 
will ever be fit to serve at all will prob- 
ably be able to enter by twenty-one, so 
far as bodily strengthand health are con- 
cerned. This would not always be true 
at eighteen. On the other hand, large 
numbers of boys do mature at eighteen 
sufficiently to permit them, at that time, 
to take their military training with profit 
to themselves and to the country, and 
they should be allowed to work off the 
obligation early, all other things being 
equal. 

2d. Psychological grounds. Psycho- 
logical maturity and bodily maturity 
usually run fairly parallel, but in a great 
number of instances they do not. To 
some extent, probably, the psychologi- 
cal maturity of entire classes is less 
perfected at a given age than in some 
626 


other classes. The average city boy is 
probably as mature psychologically at 
eighteen as the average country boy is 
at twenty or twenty-one. He certainly 
is more sophisticated. An alert city boy 
would probably absorb the benefits of 
military training as well at eighteen as 
many country boys would at twenty-one. 

To make a really good soldier, a re- 
cruit must be mature enough intellec- 
tually to assimilate the real training in- 
volved, of which there is not a little, 
and still young enough to be reached by, 
and susceptible to, the emotional appeal 
which the military life makes to his 
patriotism. Boys younger than eighteen 
respond fully to the emotional side, 
perhaps more fully than they do later 
on, but they would be weak in the fac- 
tors of steadiness, judgment, and self- 
control, which are fundamental qualities 
in the soldier. 

Observation of the comparative work 
of the junior and senior regiments at 
Plattsburgh appears to confirm this view 
of the matter. The junior regiments 
were composed of boys still in college, 
certainly averaging under twenty-one 
years old. The senior regiments prob- 
ably averaged about thirty years of 
age. The younger element was more 
affected by the hardships of the hike, as 
indicated by mental troubles, than were 
the older men, while the reverse was 
true from the standpoint of physical 
troubles. The larger proportion of 
those who had to fall out of ranks were 
the elder men, due to heat exhaustion, 
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sore feet, etc. The boys, on the other 
hand, seemed to have more cases of 
nervous breakdown, hysteria, temporary 
aberration, etc., at least this was to be 
inferred from rumors prevalent in the 
camp. The above would seem to indi- 
cate that eighteen is young enough for 
aboy to go into the army, and twenty- 
one is really a better age. 

3d. Economic grounds. The time at 
which a young man should give his 
service to his country should be so 
chosen as to make the least break in 
his economic career as a productive citi- 
zen. Different conditions characterize 
various large groups in this respect. 

The largest single group are the farm 
boys. As agricultural society is organ- 
ized, the average farm boy works for 
his father until he is twenty-one. The 
last three years of his service at home 
are the most valuable. To take him 
away from the farm before twenty-one 
would probably incur the enmity of 
the largest single group of voters we 
have. To take him away at a time when 
he is going anyhow would certainly 
mitigate the violence of the farmer’s 
opposition. 

The second largest group are the boys 
who go to work in the trades and fac- 
tories. These boys usually get through 
school at from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, legislation differing in different 
states. During the next few years they 
acquire knowledge of some mode of 
earning a living, but as a rule have not 
become financially independent by eigh- 
ten. As a rule, however, they are 
semi-independent by that age; have 
ceased to be the mainstay or definite 
support of their father’s family; and 
have not as yet taken on the obligations 
of supporting a family of their own. It 
is important that their military training 
should be put in before they do assume 





home responsibilities or before they are 
old enough to begin business ventures 
for themselves. I think that the best 
average age for young factory boys and 
young artisans to enter the military ser- 
vice would be nearer eighteen than 
twenty-one, if left to their own choice. 
Their withdrawal from their fathers’ 
homes at this age would not create a 
situation at all comparable to that of 
the farm boy. 

A third group consists of the boys 
who go to high school and whose ambi- 
tions lead them higher—to a further 
training—with professional life as a 
goal, or to mercantile pursuits, into 
which they enter on leaving high school. 
In the latter case, it is better for the boy 
to do his military work before estab- 
lishing himself in business. In the other 
case, it would be well if the military 
training could be sandwiched into the 
vacation periods of his college training, 
two or three periods of three months 
each being held to satisfy the obliga- 
tion. In this way, when graduating 
from college or professional schools at 
from twenty-one to twenty-four years 
of age, the military training would no 
longer be an obstacle to beginning at 
once his economic career. 

From all three sides, physical, mental, 
and economic, the ages from eighteen to 
twenty-one afford the best possible 
period for the training, and the wisdom 
of making the matter elastic, so that 
family needs and personal peculiarities 
may be considered in deciding when to 
take the training, seems to be im- 
portant enough to warrant study and 
consideration. 

What is the minimum time required 
for training a young man to be an effi- 
cient soldier? 

Military men would probably say a 
year, or, possibly, two years, and, 
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judged by technical military standards, 
they are undoubtedly right. To develop 
discipline to a point where it becomes 
ingrained, so that a soldier acts first 
and thinks afterwards when receiving 
an order, is not obtainable in a short 
time. On the other hand, we must 
not lose sight of the conditions. If we 
attempt too much at first, we will wind 
up by not getting anything. If we ask 
for the minimum time which could pro- 
duce results at all satisfactory, we are 
much more likely to get it than if we 
insist on the theoretical ideal. My recent 
experience at Plattsburgh has shown, 
not only to me but to hundreds of army 
officers, that an astonishing amount of 
military competence can be beaten into 
a body of troops in four weeks, pro- 
vided: (a) The men are keenly inter- 
ested and give their whole mind to the 
task; (b) they are persons of high aver- 
age training (the junior regiments at 
Plattsburgh were all university men or 
equivalent; and over sixty per cent of 
the senior regiments were university 
men, judging from the statistics of my 
own company, which was probably 
about an average one). 

The army officers told us that if they 
could get as good work in six months 
(mere matters of drill, not requiring 
initiative) out of their regular recruits 
as they got out of us in four weeks they 
would feel satisfied. The average of 
our young manhood, which would be the 
material we would operate upon under 
a universal service act, would be more 
intelligent than the present recruits and 
less intelligent than the Plattsburgh 
material. It is reasonable to expect that 
the relative proficiency attained by six 
months of instruction of the average 
American citizen at eighteen to twenty- 
one would produce a pretty decent de- 
gree of military fitness, though it would 







































not have as permanent an effect on the 
habits and future of the men as a year 
or a longer time would do. 

There is another large argument 
which should be brought in at this point, 
namely, the cost of putting such a sys. 
tem of instruction into effect. The cost 
will be huge at best. If we make the 
period six months, the number of off- 
cers required as teachers, the amount 
of military equipment used for instruc. 
tion purposes, the provisions for feeding 
and housing would be only half as 
much on the six months’ plan as on the 
year plan. The same instructing force 
and equipment could put through two 
classes per annum. 

In extension of this argument, it may 
be said that the most important single 
item to be furnished would be an in- 
structing force of proper calibre. Not 
all army officers would make good in- 
structors for the kind of training work 
which a six-months training plan would 
involve. The work of the army would 
necessarily change quite a little from 
what it now does with the three-year 
enlistment, and it would become more 
like a school than it now is, though its 
resemblance to a school, even at present, 
is easily seen. The question of furnish- 
ing 10,000 instructors versus 20,00 
would be serious. With our present 
force of army officers, amounting to 
7,000 or less (not including militia), 
what would the situation be if a sudden 
necessity arose for large numbers of 
men adequately trained to act as the 
instructors under the proposed new sys 
tem? The six-months plan would, | 
think, be well-nigh necessary, as well 
as advisable. 

Another matter in this same connec 
tion lies in the geographical location and 
climatic conditions of different parts of 
our vast country. The transportation 
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of vast masses of men for long distances 
would be an important element of the 
cost. If the six months’ plan is used, 
the cost of transportation could be 
greatly reduced by holding the camps 
and building the barracks partly in the 
north and partly in the south. In the 
winter time, duty in the south would 
be entirely feasible, while it would be 
hardship in the north. Military duty, 
April to October, would be entirely 
satisfactory in any part of the north. 
The six months’ plan permits shifting 
the instructing force back and forth in- 
stead of shifting the entire mass of men. 


There is still another reason of simi- 
lar sort, viz.: For some occupations, 
notably farming, six months’ training 
could be taken from October to April, 
at a time when farming is least active, 
or is completely stopped. Thus it would 
be possible to give the military training 
at that time of the year which would 
work the least hardship on different 
economic groups. In many industries, 


the loss of a month or two at one time 
of the year would be more seriously 
felt than four or five times the period in 
another part of the year. 











Field Fortification 


Urtiiizinc Natura Cover, PRoFILES AND EXECUTION 
oF Licut FIELD FortTIFICATIONS 


PART I 
INFANTRY. 


1. Its mobility: 


The infantryman marches slowly but 
is capable of prolonging his advance 
either by day or night, in hot or cold 
weather, on all terrain, far or near the 
enemy and in spite of the latter’s fire. 
This characteristic enables infantry to 
approach an enemy, attack him with the 
bayonet, and drive him from the posi- 
tions he occupies. 

2. Ability to utilize natural cover: 

Infantry, more than any other arm, 
is capable of utilizing the shelter and 
cover of the terrain. The terrain is its 
natural ally. This ability to utilize the 
terrain enables it to economize strength 
and reduce losses. 

To enable him to advance under fire 
the infantryman has been supplied with 
fire arms. To increase his ability to 
utilize the terrain, he has been supplied 
with tools which enable him to make 
temporary shelters and to organize 
strongly the positions won. 

The infantryman thus acquires, by a 
combination of arms and tools, the abil- 
ity to take and hold the terrain he has 
won from the army. As the Russian 
Captain Soloview remarks: 

The infantryman should regard his 
spade as the faithful friend of his rifle 


and not consider it a useless load. 
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PART II 
CONCEALMENT AND PROTECTION 


3. A screen or mask consists of 
hedges, crops, underbrush, etc. which 
hide the rifleman without, however, pro- 
tecting him from fire. 

4. Cover or shelter consists of walls, 
earthworks, etc. which protect the rifle- 
man from fire. 

5. On the battlefield, natural features 


that screen and shelter should be util- 


ized as much as possible, as they pos- 
sess the following advantages over arti- 
ficial works : 

(a) Their organization demands less 
work. 

(b) Concealment is easier. 

(c) From their nature, it is difficult 
for the enemy to estimate, for a given 
length, the number of men sheltered. 

6. They possess, however, certain dis- 
advantages : 

(a) The protection is sometimes so 
excellent that, morally as well as mate- 
rially, it becomes difficult to leave the 
shelter. 

Example: quarries with obstructed 
exits. Therefore, good judgment must 
be exercised in the selection. 

(b) Some of them are too visible. 
Example: large hedges. In this case 
their range can be easily found. 

As a general rule, do not occupy them 
uniformly and do not change the ap- 
pearance of the organized parts. 

7. Organization of the cover: 
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To organize the cover which pro- (b) Fallen tree, the top of which is 
tects troops from fire, construct suitable more than 1 foot above the ground. 
positions for firing and resting. To 
utilize the screens which merely hide 
the troops without protecting them 
from fire, dig trenches behind these 
screens in the following manner: 

(a) Choose the points which give the 
best field of fire. 

(b) Construct cover for firing. 

(c) Construct a shelter. 

The constructions are usually “ indi- 
vidual ” in the first period of work; af- 
terwards, they are organized “ collec- 
tively.” The covers are: (1) for rifle- 
men lying down, (2) for riflemen sit- 
ting down, and (3) for riflemen stand- 


ing up. 








*o%3e(+1) 


INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZATION OF NATURAL 
COVER 
8. Examples of hasty individual 
cover behind trees, bushes, or branches: 
(a) Fallen tree (logs or branches), 
the height of which is at a maximum of 
1 foot above the ground: 


Fic. 6.—Third Period. 


Wood which does not afford sufficient 
protection against bullets must be rein- 
forced by earth at the right and against 
the cover 1 foot behind. The three 
figures above show the progressive im- 
provement of the cover. 





Fic. 1.—Use of the cover without improve- , OOOOLT a 
aac Fic. 7.—Sharp ridges, furrows, or top of a 
crest at the end of a gentle slope. 

9. Examples of hasty individual cov- 
ers behind a furrow, a crest, a heap of 
sand or earth: 

Fic. 2.—First Period. Dig the ground as near as possible to 
crest A of the furrow in the manner in- 
dicated for the cover installed behind 
So _ *etotrs a fallen tree more than 1 foot high. 












‘ “i 
<x 
Fic. 8.—Narrow furrows. 


Use the earth excavated between fur- 


Fic. 3.—Second Period. ; 
rows A and B to build up the earth be- 


Progressive improvement of the cover. 
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tween furrows B and C and fill up fur- 
row C; continue afterwards as for the 
sharp ridge. 





Fic. 9.—Low wall of earth, or earth and 
sand heaps, more than 2 feet high (two 
methods, A or B). 


(A) Lower the height about 8 inches ; 
throw the earth forward. Dig a trench 
as indicated in the figure. 

(B) Make a loophole in the pile of 
earth, showing oneself as little as possi- 
ble. Improve the firing position by 
making a place for the right leg and an 
elbow rest. 

10. Examples of hasty shelters (indi- 
vidual) arranged behind a large stone 
or heap of stones: 

A heap of stones, the top of which is 
1 foot at a maximum above the ground: 





Fic. 11.—Second Period. 





————— 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF NATURAL 
COVER 

11. This consists in connecting up 
and co-ordinating the individual work 
under the direction of the squad com- 
mander. The work should be carried 
out on the lines adopted for the indi- 
vidual work; and the rules prescribed 
for the construction of artificial cover 
(profiles, depths, various shelters) 


should be followed as far as possible. 
In arranging the cover, the squads 
should utilize the natural features of 
the terrain. 





Fic. 12.—Arrangement for a mound of earth. 


(+24) 





Fic. 14.—Arrangement for a sunken road 
defended on the side towards the enemy. 





Fic. 15.—Arrangement for a sunken road 
defended from the rear. 


12. Ditches full of water, drains, 
streams: 
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Fic. 16.—Arrangement of a large ditch. 





6S), Fic. 22.—Arrangement of a sunken road. 
0,00 


pats 14. Hedges and woods: 


; e 5 a Dig a trench behind the hedge and 
fo che we gS eee throw the earth against it; make open- 
Fic. 17.—Arrangement of a ditch full of ings in the hedge to facilitate view and 

water. fire (Fig. 23). If the hedge is low 


13. Ordinary roads, road and rail- deepen the trench, but make the para- 


road embankments, and sunken roads: pet lower than the hedge which 
masks it. 
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Fic. 20.—Road embankment, defended from 
the rear. 


+ 1,50(+5°) Fic. 24.—Arrangement of the edge of a wood. 
UY 

Y. Avoid destroying the natural appear- 
Ge tre en = ANCE of the wood; do not cut the trees 
T “e7*~-. + and brush on a certain depth, but cut off 
. ‘, <; t,-. branches where necessary to obtain a 
. Wwe ste wee field of fire. Behind this strip cut the 
ad Pea: Sg brush and small trees so as to make a 
“— ath 3 to 4 yards wide. Construct a 

Fic. 21.—A tofarailroad ? 
™ po ee trench behind the mask of trees. The 
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parapet can be raised up to 2 or even 3 

feet. Construct abatis on the parts of 

the border of the wood, where it will 

not interfere with the fire. 

15. Walls: 
(+%6)4 0,80 
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Fic. 25.—Arrangement of a wall, 2 feet 
8 inches high. 


























Fic. 27.—Arrangement of a wall more than 
8 feet high without making loopholes. 
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Fic. 28.—Arrangement of an iron fence built 
on a low wall. 


PART III 
ORGANIZATION OF ARTIFICIAL IN- 
TRENCHMENTS. TYPES oF LIGHT 

Frieup FortTIFICATIONS. 
16. An intrenchment is a “ cover” 
arranged so as to permit firing. It is 


natural if it is arranged by using any 





existing cover, such as: walls, ditches, 
earth heaps, etc. It is artificial if it is 
entirely constructed. 
must provide: 

A cover against hostile fire. 

An obstacle to the movements of the 
enemy. 

View to enable the occupant to fire 
and obtain information of the enemy. 

Communications for the rapid trans- 
mission of orders and supplies. 

17. Conditions which a field fortifica- 
tion should fulfil: 


(a) A clear field of fire: This is the 
primary condition to which all others 
must be sacrificed. This condition re- 
quires considerable height for the para- 
pet. But in order to avoid visibility and 
to interfere with the hostile artillery 
range-finding, a low parapet is advan- 
tageous. Considerable height can be 
used, but only when the skirmish line 


In any case it 






is burrowing into the ground and the | 
tactical necessities prevent the careful | 


siting of the work. In this case it may 
be indispensable to raise the parapet to 
a height which will establish the work 
entirely above the level of the ground. 

2. Protection from fire: 

In the old intrenchments, protection 
was obtained by the thickness of the 
parapet. Protection is now obtained in 
the intrenchment with a low parapet, by 
entirely concealing the riflemen in a 
narrow and deep trench. Protection 
from oblique and enfilade fire and blast 
is obtained by the use of traverses. 

Protection against grenades is ob- 
tained by proper slopes of the parapet 
and parados ; and by an arrangement of 
wire netting which stop these projectiles 
and throw them back. 

To complete the protective arrange- 
ments, shelters can be constructed of 
earth and timber, which will give pro- 
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tection from the 105 mm. (4.1 in.) and 
150 mm, (5.9 in.) shells. 

3. Positions suitable for firing and 
resting : 

Proper and suitable positions are in- 
dispensable. Troops suffer from cramp 
by a prolonged stay in trenches too 
narrow and unsuitable, and they cannot 
advance or retreat. The best arrange- 
ment is to provide a bench about 5 feet 
below the interior crest on half of the 
trench; it affords a step from which to 
fire standing, and a seat. In order to 
fire accurately, the rifleman must have 
an elbow rest; in order to be steady 
when firing, he must have a loophole; 
to fire at night with the maximum of 
accuracy, it is necessary to establish 
fixed firing points. Finally, the dimen- 
sions must correspond to the average 
height of a man. 





sl Ip 
Fic. 29.—First Period. The 
soldier AB digs in F and 
makes a cover between the 
2 sacks, S and S’. 


Fic. 


4. A profile that is progressive and 
rapidly executed; affording cover and 
permitting firing while it is being con- 
structed : 

From the skirmisher’s trench to the 
complete trench, with a rest bench and 
even revetment, the profiles of the 
trenches must be obtained successively, 
rapidly and without any change in the 
work already accomplished. 





30.—Second Period. 
The soldier AB is ready to 
fire in F; the soldier CD digs 
in F’ and makes a cover to 
the right of his pack to pro- 
long the preceding cover. 


18. Types and profiles of regulation 
trenches for light field fortification : 

A profile is a section of any cover 
made by a vertical plane perpendicular 
to its axis, or practically parallel to the 
direction of fire against and over it. 

Although officers are authorized to 
modify the regulation types, the infan- 
tryman should be taught to execute au- 
tomatically a single type. Experience 
has shown, moreover, that it is neces- 
sary to establish fundamental dimen- 
sions which are the best; they must be 
thoroughly known, and carried out on 
the ground to within 2 inches by the 
N. C. O.’s who should be supplied with 
measuring rods. 

19. Execution of the skirmisher’s 
trench by a skirmish line: 





Fic. 31.—Third Period. The 
soldier AB starts working 
again, between F and F’, and 
thickens the cover; the 
soldier CD is ready to fire in 
F’; he draws his pack over to 
his side. 





Fic. 32.—Section through F 
Period). Fourth Period and the Following: The 


(Second 


two soldiers, AB and CD, work and fire 
alternately; they straighten up as they dig 
down. The packs are taken down as soon as 
possible, as they are very conspicuous. 
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20. Sitting trench: 


fob. 





Fic. 33.—Sitting Trench. This is the 
first result of the work executed methodi- 
cally and by a group. It is the profile which 
the firing line under the necessity of stop- 
ping and taking cover should endeavor to 
accomplish. The relief of the parapet above 
the firing banquette is 2 feet; above the 
bottom of the trench, 3 feet 4 inches. Time 
for construction: 30 minutes to one hour. 


21. Kneeling trench: 
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_ Fic. 34.—Kneeling Trench. This profile 
is obtained by excavating the banquette. 
Protection is greater (Fig. 24). Relief: 3 feet 
4 inches. Time for construction: 10 to 30 
minutes from the sitting profile; or 30 minutes 
to 14 hours from breaking ground. 


22. Standing trench: 


(+1)4 0,30 


+ 0,30(+T) 





Fic. 35.—Standing Trench. This is used 
when it is necessary to be firmly intrenched 
or when a halt is made of sufficient duratior 
to permit its construction. To execute it, the 
kneeling trench is increased 1 foot 8 inches 
indepth. Thus a depth of 4 feet is obtained, 
which affords a better shelter than the trench 
3 feet 8 inches in depth; and it is easier to 
raise the banquette than to repair the damage 
resulting from its being lowered. 





23. Complete trench: 

This profile fulfils all the conditions 
for a field trench (shelter, convenience, | 
rest). 





Fic. 36.—Complete Trench. When the 
trench is finished, it will have a width of 
3 feet 4 inches at the top, and 2 feet 8 inches 
at the bottom. A parados should be provided 
as a protection from shell splinters. The base 
of the parados should be one foot from the 
edge of the trench. Relief: 5 feet above the 
firing banquette; 6 feet 4 inches above the 
bottom of the trench. Time for construction: 
45 minutes to 2 hours from the standing 
trench; or 144 to 2% hours from breaking 
ground. It varies largely, depending upon 
how tired the men are, material and tactical 
circumstances under which they operate and 
on the tools at their disposal. 


24. Profiles on difficult ground: 

(a) Rocky ground or in woods: 

To lessen the work in stony ground or 
when the trench is masked by woods, 
the depth is diminished and the height 
of the parapet increased. 
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Fic. 37.—Profile on rocky ground or ‘in 
woods, or increased command required by 
tactical conditions. This is also the [profile 
to be adopted when the skirmish line hugs 
the ground and the tactical necessities pre- 
vent the careful siting of the work. (See 
Par. 17-1.) 
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(b) Damp ground: 
In order to maintain the trench walls 


itis necessary to thoroughly revet them 


with hurdles, expanded metal, wood, 
sand bags, etc. At the bottom, a board 


or grating should be placed; and the 
firing banquette should be made of fas- 
cines held together with pegs. 





Fic. 38.—Profile on damp ground. 


(c) Very wet ground: 

When the water is very close to the 
surface, 1 to 2 feet, it is impossible to 
excavate on account of constant flood- 
ing of the trenches. Two ditches should 
be dug, one in front and one behind the 
line of resistance, to receive the water. 
The parapet is constructed by using 
gabions, fascines, sand bags, etc. 





Fic. 39.—Profile on very wet ground. 


(d) In woods on a hillside: 

A layer of logs covered with earth 
forms the parapet. Drainage is secured 
with a grating in the bottom of the 
trench, and drains every ten yards. 

25. Shelter for machine guns: 

A two-gun emplacement is shown in 
Fig. 41. The guns are emplaced at an 
interval of 10 to 15 yards; arranged so 






that they shall not both be disabled by 
shell fragments from the same projec- 
tile ; and to permit repairs, and the pro- 
tection of the gun crews. 


The con- 
struction is progressive, so that the guns 
are always ready to fire. The platform 
is semicircular, with a parapet, first for 





Fic. 40.—Profile in woods on a hillside. 


firing lying down, with a parapet one 
foot high ; afterwards for normal firing, 
with a parapet one foot high and an ex- 
cavation 1 ft. 8 in. deep for the gun. 
A ditch, dug progressively, shelters the 
gun crews; it is first dug to a depth of 1 
ft. 4 in. for firing kneeling; then to a 
depth of 2 ft. 8 in. for firing in a normal 
position. 












Section AB 


+0,30¢T) 


+0,30(+1) 
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Fic. 41. 
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26. Individual disposition: 

(a) Each rifleman arranges the bot- 
tom of the trench or the firing banquette 
(lowering or raising it) to suit his 
height. 

(b) He makes a notched loophole in 
the crest of his parapet. 

(c) He constructs an arrangement 
for firing at night; this is verified by 
the squad or section leader. 

(d) He makes a recess in the front 
wall of the trench for ammunition. 

(e) Concealed shelters are at once 
constructed for the men on watch, their 
heads are concealed by bunches of grass, 
branches, etc. 

27. Collective dispositions : 

(a) Concealment of the trenches: 

They should be made as invisible as 
possible, and their concealment should 
be completed by treating the front 
slope of the parapet so that its appear- 
ance will correspond to that of the sur- 
rounding ground. Crops should be re- 
placed, where disturbed, and carefully 
arranged ; bushes should be planted to 
hide the parapet, the men on watch, the 
riflemen, and the commanders. Sod 
should be preserved and placed on the 
parapet and parados. 

(b) Construction of dummy trenches: 

Dummy trenches and works should 
be freely employed so as to deceive 
the enemy as to the strength of the de- 
fender and to scatter his fire. These 
works should be made slightly more 
visible than the regular works, so as to 
attract the attention of the enemy, with- 
out causing him to suspect their true 
nature. It is also necessary to simulate 
their occupation; and the damage 
caused to them by artillery fire must be 
repaired, so that the enemy will not 
discover his mistake. 

(c) Drainage: 

One of the most important arrange- 





ments in the construction of trenches is 
that for drainage. Besides the accidents 
and diseases that are likely to occur dur- 





com 


Fic. 42.—A ‘“Bait-trench” can be em- 
ployed. Two trenches, AB and CD, are:'con- 
structed between two works, X and Y, about 
60 yards apart. These trenches should be 
under enfilading fire. A sap starting from 
BC serves as a bait. 


—<- 3 —- -—pie 


ing a prolonged stay in water, it often 
happens, that if the drainage is 
neglected, it will be impossible to occupy 
the trench during wet weather. To 





Fic. 43. 


drain the water from the bottom of the 
trench, it is necessary to slope the bot- 
tom towards the rear where a drain 
should be constructed to allow it to 
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Fic. 44. 


run off (Fig. 43). If the bottom of the 
trench does not have a natural slope 
along its axis, a slope must be given to 
the drain. In damp ground, it is merely 
necessary to receive the water in buried 
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barrels or pits, filled with filtering 
material (Fig. 44). The walls of these 
pits are maintained by sinking in one 
or more gabions. They are dug at 
the end of special short communication 
trenches ; the entrance to these trenches 
should be barricaded. 

In less permeable ground, an en- 
deavor should be made to reach a per- 
meable layer by boring with an earth 


(+2) +0,60 - (+2)+ 0,60 
(e) (8) 
> 4-—---- 2,50 --=-p(87, 






— 1,40(-¥6") 
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Fic. 45. 


auger. The boring will be assisted by 
successive explosions of detonators, and 
an enlargement of the hole can be made 
at the desired depth with a small charge 
of explosive. In hilly ground, the water 
can be run off by ditches or even by 
pipes placed under the parapet. The 
ditches (Fig. 45) must be large, with 
sloping sides, to prevent their being ob- 





Fic. 46. 


structed by the sides caving in. If a 
permeable layer cannot be reached, or 
if the volume of water is too great, 
the water is emptied from the pits 
with buckets, scoops, etc. Pumps are 
often used, and to insure their good 
working a strainer is necessary, and the 
bottom of the pit should be lined with 
bricks or tiles. 

The water should be run off promptly, 





otherwise the bottom of the trench be- 
comes muddy, and the muddy water 
soon renders the pumps useless. 

The best and only means of making 
the bottom of trenches practicable is to 
install a floor or grating (Figs. 46 and 
47) formed of two sills, 2% to 3 inches 
in diameter supported on ties which rest 
on stakes sunk into the ground. On 
the sills, poles, 2 to 2%4 inches in diame- 
ter are nailed at intervals of an inch. 
Instead of poles, boards can be used, 
but they should be covered with wire 
netting, to prevent slipping. The floor 





should be made in sections, from 2 to 4 
feet in length and interchangeable. This 
work requires a great quantity of tim- 
ber or lumber, and makes their con- 
struction difficult in great lengths. 

If timber or lumber is not available, 
a central or two parallel ditches filled 
with broken stone can be used in the bot- 
tom of the trench, and usually provides 
good drainage. 

(d) Revetment: 

The trench walls, the seats, benches 
and steps in soft ground, especially if 
they are likely to be much used, should 
be revetted. If possible this should be 
done when the ‘trenches are first con- 
structed. 

When of planks or boards, they 
should be placed on top of each other, 
behind stakes, and backed up with earth 
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(Fig. 48). The stakes should be driven 
in at the foot of the slope at the desired 
inclination and at intervals of from one 
to two yards. Every second or third 
stake should be anchored to stakes under 
the parapet by means of wire withes 
or rope, fastened at about two-thirds of 
the height of the revetment. 

When of branches or brush, the 
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branches or brush is heaped up, like the 
boards, behind the stakes and suffi- 
ciently pressed together that the earth at 
the back does not filter through (Fig. 
49). If it is not desired nor possible 
to anchor the stakes separately, a pole 
can be fastened along them near the top, 
and this can be anchored at intervals of 
from 4 to 6 feet. 


5: Yj 
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When of woven brush, the pickets are 
driven at intervals of from 1 to 1% feet: 
they are temporarily joined together at 
the top with a pole. The wattles are al- 
ternately passed in front and behind the 
pickets and interwoven. The pickets 
should be anchored. 

When of hurdles, these are especially 
suitable when used after a work is fin- 


——, 


ished to strengthen it. For method of 
construction see Engineer Field Man. 
ual, page 374. They are placed clos 
together, and the sharpened stakes sunk 
into the ground and anchored (Fig. 50), 
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When of sod or brick, the sods should 
be cut to a size of 18 X 9 & 4% inches, 
They are laid grass down, like brick ma- 
sonry. If bricks are used the method of 
laying them is the same. 

When of fragments of hard earth, 
stones and sand bags, the method of con- 
struction is the same as for sod or brick. 

When of expended metal, this forms 
an excellent revetment. It should be 
supported by stakes about 234 inches in 
diameter, at intervals of 18 inches; the 
stakes should be anchored, and the 
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metal fastened to them with staples 
(Fig. 51). 

When of fascines, their use is sug- 
gested for wide trenches, but they are 
usually used for making steps. 

When of gabions, they are used in 
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very wide trenches, such as assembly 
points. They are placed side by side. 

(e) Steps: 

Trenches must be provided with an 
arrangement that will permit troops to 
move forward out of the trenches. 
These steps should be revetted with 





Fic. 52. 


one or more rows of fascines (Figs. 52 
and 53). 

Ladders have the advantage of not 
widening the trench. They are placed 





Fic. 53. 
vertically against the wall of the trench 
(Fig. 54). 
Ramps parallel to the firing trench 
may be constructed at the ends of the 


893. 





Fic. 54. 


branches of 
trench. 

(f) Drinking water, a supply of 
drinking water for the trenches should 
be provided. 

(g) Materials, a supply of straw, 
planks, stakes, and brush serves for pro- 


a zig-zag communicating 


tection in inclement weather; and ei- 
ables the defenders, in the intervals be- 
tween fighting, to improve the interior 
organization, revetments, shelters, tra- 
verses, etc. 


PART IV 
TRACE OF INTRENCHMENTS 


28. In the trace of intrenchments, the 
direction must be frequently changed 
to avoid enfilade fire. A rifleman shoots 
perpendicularly to the line of his cover, 
or at most at 30° to the right and left 
of this line. Placed at point P (Fig. 55) 





Fic. 55. 


his fire will cover, at most, a sector 
whose angle will be 60°. The angle 
AOB must be greater than 120°; if 
AOB is less than 120° the sector XOY 
will be dead space. This can be shown 
as follows: 

Placed at the point O the rifleman 
will cover with his fire: 

(a) The sector of 60° perpendicular 
to the crest OA. 

(b) The sector of 60° perpendicular 
to the crest OB. 

These sectors are equally divided by 
the normal line, hence the angles MOA 
and NOB are angles of 60°. There- 
fore: 

(a) The beaten sectors for riflemen 
at O are 120° + 120°= 240°. 

(b) In order for O and OY to coin- 
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cide, and the dead space to disappear, 
the angle AOB must be at least 120°. 
When the terrain is such as to necessi- 





WP 725 
° 
A oe <120% 
Fic. 56. 
tate giving AOB a value less than 120°, 
the point of AOB should be cut off 
(Fig. 56), so as to get two larger angles, 


Fic. 57. 


equal to at least 120°. Moreover, flank 
fire produces great effect and counter- 
balances numerical inferiority, so that 


7 
ae 


traces must be made which will permit 
this fire. 
29. The three types of traces are the 


cs 


 —— 


Fic. 58. 
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lunette (Fig. 57) ; the flattened lunette 
(Fig. 58) ; and the redan (Fig. 59). 
30. In tracing intrenchments, combi- 
nations of these types are generally 
adopted, as follows: 


(a) Indented line (Fig. 60): 
(b) Redan trace (Fig. 61) : 
(c) Tenailled trace (Fig. 62), if the 


A 
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Fic. 60. 


line of fire is broken, with two adjacent 
crests mutually flanking each other, the 
trace is called tenailled. 





A B D 4 


Fic. 61. 
(d) Bastioned traces (Fig. 63), if 
the two flanks face each other and give 
a reciprocal flank fire, the trace is called 


Fic. 62. 


bastioned: HGABC is a bastion; AB, | 


EF are faces; BC, ED are flanks; CD 
is the curtain. 
The wings of a trench are always 
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terminated by flanks which give a flank 
fire upon the interval which separates 
it from its neighbor. 


PART V 
CONSTRUCTION OF TRENCHES 
31. Composition of working groups: 
Experience has shown that the best 
method of dividing up the work (the 
men being furnished with park tools) 
is to group the men in pairs; one with 
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a pick, the other with a shovel; and to 
prescribe that they relieve each other. 
The length of the task is determined by 
laying the picks and shovels down along 
the trace as shown in Fig. 64. 

The length of the task corresponds to 
the length of fire crest necessary for two 
men; the workers alternating with pick 
and shovel have periods of relative rest. 

32. Work done by a working group: 

A man unaccustomed to digging, in 
continuous work, can only dig his task a 
depth of 1 foot an hour; a depth of 2 ft. 
4 in. an hour can be quickly obtained by 
making frequent reliefs and exacting 
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Fic. 64.—Tasks marked out by tools, a, b, c, 
d, e, f, g; stakes marking the trace. 

the maximum of effort during the work, 

so that a standing trench can be con- 

structed in a minimum time of two 

hours. 

The average work of a group of two 
men not relieved is 1 ft. 4 in. an hour; 
that is, the deepening will be 1 ft. 4 in. 
an hour and the standing trench will be 
completed in a minimum time of three 
hours. 

33. Method of executing the work: 
When the tactical situation permits ex- 
ecuting the work in safety, the following 
method is adopted: 

(a) Establish the trace, place the eye 
at the level of the interior crest (1 ft.). 
Mark out the trace with stones or 
stakes. Mark the points of change of di- 
rection (maximum 120°). Mark the po- 
sition of each traverse, between squads 
(minimum thickness of traverse, 2 
yards). 

(b) Deploy the working party along 


the trace by such method as the tactical 
conditions demand. 

(c) Place the rifles and packs on the 
rear side, the rifles in reach. 

(d) Mark out the tasks on the 
ground with a pick. Mark out the tra- 
verses in the same manner. 

(e) Strip the sod from the width of 
excavation (3 ft. 4 in.) and rapidly con- 
struct with it a mask or small parapet, 
with a steep slope on the rear; raise it 
tol ft.4in. (The piling up of the earth 
on it will reduce it later to 1 ft.) 

(f) Dig as vertically as possible. 
The slope must not exceed *°/,, except 
around the traverses, where it may be 
increased to 7*/, or *°/,. As soon as the 
parapet affords sufficient protection, the 
workers, designated beforehand, make 
the traverses. They are commenced at 
the two ends. 

(g) Make a parados as soon as the 
depth exceeds that for a _ kneeling 
trench (2 ft. 4 in.). 

(h) Conceal the trench by means of 
sod taken previously from the sites of 
the parapet and parados and give to 
these the appearance of the original 
ground. 

(i) Arrange communications masked 
from view (by brush, etc.). 

(k) Proceed to the individual and 
collective arrangements. 

34. Night work: 

When circumstances 
work necessary, special 
must be made: 

(a) Except where absolutely impos- 
sible, stake out the trace before com- 
plete darkness. 

(b) If the trace can only be made at 
night, utilize visible reference points 
(white paper, white stones, white tape, 
pocket lamps, etc.). 

(c) For the distribution of the work 


render night 
dispositions 
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and commencement of it, employ the 
same principles as for day work. 

(d) Avoid, except the inevitable 
noise of the tools, anything that may re- 
veal the presence of the workers (cig- 
arettes, conversation, etc.). 

(e) Protect the workers by patrols 
stationed to the front. 

35. Methods of measuring: 

When the work is done in safety, the 
greatest care should be taken to make it 
as accurately as possible. It is particu- 
larly necessary to see that the typical 
dimensions are followed out to within 
2 inches, and these should be checked 
with rods upon which these dimensions 
are marked, or by comparison with the 
following lengths: 

4 in. Width of the hand. 

6 in. Width of the blade of the Ord- 
nance portable intrenching shovel 
(6%/,, in.). 

8 in. Width of the blade of the E.D. 
small size shovel in regt. tool wagon 
(8% in.). 

1 ft. Length of the blade of the E.D. 
small size shovel (11 in.). 

1 ft. Length of the foot of a man. 

1 ft. 8 in. Total length of the Ord- 
nance portable intrenching shovel 
(21% in.). 

1 ft. 8 in. Total length of the bay- 
onet (20.6 in.). 

2 ft. 8 in. Total length of the E.D. 
pick mattock in regt. tool wagon (33 
in.). 

5 ft. Total length of rifle with bay- 
onet fixed. 

These lengths should be thoroughly 
taught to the infantryman, for they are 


necessary for the proper construction of 
intrenchments ; and he will know that | 
ft. 8 in. is not 1 ft. 4 in. and he will 
always have the dimensions of his firing 
trench, communication trench, and shel- 
ter in his mind; he will know before- 
hand the length of his task, and will not 
dispute over its execution. 

36. Conclusion : 

It is difficult to realize what the or- 
ganization of a fortified point costs in 
methodical labor and blood, when it is 








accomplished under the fire of hostile | 


artillery, and small arms. Under the 
direct rifle and machine-gun fire, and the 
intermittent shower of shell and shrap- 
nel, the working party continues, mak- 
ing as little noise as possible and hiding 
as best they can, to dig into the ground, 
place the stakes, put up the barbed wire, 
and strengthen the advanced trenches. 
There are no words to describe the long 
night hours during which the workers 
complete, in this way, the system of fire 
trenches, arrange for sure communica- 
tion with the rear, and place the obsta- 
cles which the enemy will next day en- 
counter. Suddenly a machine gun 
opens fire; all lie down and crawl into 
their holes. The alarm has been given 
in the hostile position ; the fusillade com- 
mences, the rockets go up; great lights 
go up and light the ground. The hostile 
look-outs redouble their vigilance. It is 
necessary to wait until the enemy’s ac- 
tivity ceases, and then again the 
workers glide to their posts to fix the 
stakes, and, tirelessly, to complete the 
protecting system. 


—— 
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The Tactical Employment of Motor Transportation 
By Captain W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry 


the march and 


maneuvers of the September Platts- 


N connection with 

burgh Camp, a problem was devised 
with a view to testing out the practical 
tactical employment of motor transpor- 
tation in moving troops from one point 
to another on the field of battle. 
een motor trucks of the 
Garford 


Kight- 
Packard and 
The 


problem under which the test was made 


type were employed. 
was as follows: 
GENERAL SITUATION : 

The Grear Crazy river forms the 
boundary between hostile states. <A 
Blue brigade is assembling at PLatts- 
BURGH. A White force is mobilizing at 
Matoneé and has cavalry detachments 


at points along the border. A _ Blue 
detachment ! has marched from 
PLATTSBURGH via BEEKMANTOWN and 


is camped for the night, 26-27 Sept., 
near 74. 
SPECIAL SITUATION, BLUE: 

Enemy cavalry patrols are maintain- 
ing contact all along the front occupied 
by the Blue force. No infantry has yet 
been developed. The Blue brigade has 
completed its mobilization at PLAtts- 
BURGH. 

\t 4.30 p.m. the commanding officer 
ilue detachment receives a message 
from the brigade commander, the body 
of which reads as follows: 

“Have received information that 
small detachments of hostile infantry 


The the 


lth Training regiment (six companies, 160 





Blue detachment consisted of 


men each, organized into two battalions of 


3 companies each); commanded by Major 
Halstead Dorey; the 3rd Training 


the 3rd Squadron, 2nd Cavalry 


sattery : 
; detachment 
of Engineers, and a detachment of machine 
guns mounted on motor cycles. 
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are moving towards border points. So 
far, only cavalry forces have been de- 
veloped. Our brigade has completed its 
mobilization and detachments have been 


pushed out towards CApyviLLe and 
West BEEKMANTOWN. Remain in 
your present location for to-morrow. 
Push strong reconnaissance towards 


Moorrs and Avrona, and develop the 
situation. 
necessary.” 


You will be supported if 





Based on this message the following 
orders are issued: 


Blue Detachment, 
Camp Near 74, 26 Sept. 16, 5.30 p.m. 
Field Orders 


No. 5. 

1. Reports indicate that hostile infan- 
try detachments are moving on border 
points. Our brigade has completed its 
mobilization at PLATTsnuRGH and de- 
tachments have been pushed out towards 
CapyviLLe and West BEEKMANTOWN. 

2. This command will make a recon- 
naissance to-morrow towards Moorers 
and Arona to develop the situation. 

3. (a) The 2nd Battalion, 10th 
Training regiment, Major Gowen, will 
march via the 75-71 road and push out 
reconnoitering parties on all roads and 
the railroad leading to the north. 

(b) The 1st Battalion, 10th Training 
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regiment, Major Baltzell, will march 
via the 74-73-97 road, push back any 
cavalry opposition and develop the sit- 
uation at ALTONA. 
(c) Other troops of the detachment 
will move as heretofore directed. 
4. The field trains will move as here- 
tofore directed. 
5. Messages to Camp. 
By order of Major Dorey, 
W. H. Waldron, 
Captain 29th Infantry, 
Adjutant. 


to assembled 


Distribution: 
officers. 
By wire to Brigade commander (imag- 

inary ). 


orally 





MEMORANDUM: 
\t the completion of the maneuver 
period : 
2nd Battalion returns to camp at 
74. 
Ist Battalion to Camp at ALTONA. 
Cavalry and Artillery to Camp at 
74. 
Engineer and’ Machine-Gun de- 
tachments remain with units to 
which attached. 


Early on the morning 27 Sept., the 
motor trucks were sent to Altona with 
the camp impedimenta of the Ist Bat- 
talion which was ordered to proceed to 
that place at the conclusion of the ma- 
neuver period for the day, so as to be in 
position for another problem for the 
succeeding day (28 Sept.). 

The artillery was given a separate 
mission off to the south to get it out of 


Employment of Motor Transportation 





the maneuver area, and give it a day's 
special instruction. 

The cavalry was divided into two de. 
tachments of two troops each. These 
detachments left camp at 7.00 o'clock 
A.M. The motor machine guns were 
to the detachment 
which was ordered to proceed in the 


attached eastern 
direction of Mooers and oppose the ree- 
onnaissance operations of the 2nd bat- 
The 


given instructions to proceed in the di- 


talion. western detachment was 
rection of 97 and oppose the reconnais- 
sance operations of the Ist battalion 
along the 73-97 road and when driven 
back to the high ground east of 97 to 
retire to the north. 

The 2nd battalion moved out at 7.30 
A.M., via the 74-75-71 road. It encoun- 
tered the White cavalry just north of 71 
on the 71-79 road; the 
Scioto—67 road. 


railroad and the 
The cavalry offered 
by taking up a 


at every tavor- 


considerable resistance 
succession of positions 
able point. 





The 1st battalion marched at 7.30 also 


via the 74-73-97 road and was opposed 
by the cavalry at every possible point 
along the route. At 10:52 the 1st bat- 
talion had driven the cavalry from the 
high ground east of 97 and at this time 
the entire battalion was deployed, two 
companies to the north of the road and 
one company to the south of it. At this 
was received from 


time a message 
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— 


Major Gowen, dated at a point north of 
71, stating that the enemy in his front 
had apparently been reinforced and that 
his command was being hard pressed 
on the 71-79 road. 

A message was immediately des- 


road at the same point. It may be stated 
that no officer or man in the Ist battal- 
ion had any advance information as to 
this phase of the problem. The two 
companies nearest the road were assem- 
bled. They were lined up in double 


























Contour /nterval 20 Feet. 


patched, by motor cycle orderly, to the 
motor-truck commander at Altona, 
where the trucks were parked, directing 
him to proceed to a point on the 97-73 
road, 34 mile east of 97. At the same 
time an order was sent to Major Baltzell 
toassemble two of his companies on the 
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rank formation, on each side of and 
facing the road, with an interval of 
several paces between squads. The 
trucks halted, each in front of the 
squads which it was to transport, and, 
when all was in readiness, the signal 
to “ entruck” was given. 
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Two squads were transported on each 
truck. Officers, sergeants and mu- 
sicians, rode on the seat with the driver, 
or on the steps. 

When all the men were aboard, the 
trucks proceeded to 71 where the com- 
mand was “ detrucked” and marched 
to the relief of the troops of the 2nd bat- 
talion, operating just to the north of 71. 

The actual time consumed in this en- 
tire operation was as follows: 

Messages despatched at 10:59 for 
trucks to proceed to assembly point, 
and for troops to assemble on the road. 

Trucks arrived at rendezvous point 
where troops had been assembled at 
11:16. 








Trucks loaded and start for cross 
roads 71 at 11:23. 

Trucks arrived at cross roads 7] at 
11:41. 

Troops detrucked and march started 
11 :46. 

Thus in 47 minutes after the receipt 
of the message that a part of the force 
required assistance, 300 rifles wer 
withdrawn from the firing line; th 
trucks were sent for and assembled a 
a convenient point on the road; th 
troops “entrucked”; transported 4y 
miles over an ordinary country, dirt 
road ; “ detrucked ” and ready to march, 
rested and in good condition to enter 
the fight. 
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Machine-Gun Combat Firing’ 
Study by School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


The subject of the technique of ma- 
chine-gun fire constitutes the immediate 
preparation for machine-gun combat 
firing. 

Participation in combat firing presup- 
poses an individual proficiency in the 
subjects of care and repair of arms and 
equipment, instruments, communica- 
tion, theory of fire, reconnaissance and 
sketching, armament and personnel, 
markmanship and the technique of fire. 

Combat exercises usually take the 
form of problems in which the organ- 
ization as a unit is required to apply its 
skill in an endeavor to accomplish a 
given tactical mission. Such problems 
should be designed in such a manner as 
to emphasize one or more tactical prin- 
ciples, the non-observance of which can- 
not but result in a failure to accomplish 
the mission. In any course of firing, 
these problems should be progressive, 
beginning with the smaller units and 
the exemplification of a single tactical 
principle and culminating with problems 
involving the use of the whole com- 
mand and the correct application of 
many principles. 

Combat exercises with ball ammuni- 
tion are of little value unless they are ob- 
served and supervised by an umpire, 
provided with facilities for collection of 
complete statistical data, and followed 


by a critique in which the umpire points 
out the good and bad points of the solu- 
tion and compares the results with a 
standard calculated from tables which 
give the results to be expected from 
average units. 


CLASSES OF MACHINE-GUN COMBAT 
PROBLEMS. 


A complete set of combat problems 
for machine guns should include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Recontre Problems.—A machine- 
gun organization is presumed to be part 
of an advance guard, on the move and 
with guns packed. A meeting with the 
enemy is presumed to occur and the ad- 
vance commander gives the machine- 
gun commander a mission to hold a cer- 
tain point or to support the advance 
guard in its attack on the enemy or to 
assist in some other way in the action. 
The ranges are usually under 500 yards 
and rarely over 800 yards. Time is a 
most important element in the correct 
solution of these problems. 

2. Problems in Supporting an Attack. 
—The machine-gun commander is given 
a mission to support an attack from a 
point on the flank or to guard a flank 
during an attack or to assist by firing 
over the advancing line from a height. 
The ranges may be between 600 and 





* This study is issued provisionally at the present time in the belief that, in spite of its 
brevity, it still has a distinct instructional value. 

The lessons of the present European war must be studied, the principles of machine- 
gun doctrine learned, these principles embodied in combat firing problems and then these 
problems given a trial in order to test their instructional value. This work is to be under- 
taken at the School of Musketry and the results embodied in a revision of this pamphlet.— 
School of Musketry, December 23, 1916. 
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1200 yards, with an advance of the 
machine-gun organization, in some 
cases, to 500 yards or less. Time is 
usually ample for the preliminary prep- 
aration, but prompt opening of fire at 
the proper time is important. 

3. Problems in Defense—The ma- 
chine guns may have a position at a sup- 
porting point, and open fire at the time 
and at the objective named by the com- 
mander of the supporting point. In an- 
other case, the machine-gun organiza- 
tion may be in reserve, under cover, and 
be rushed up to a position at an oppor- 
tune time to fire on some target. The 
ranges are usually under 600 yards, 
since the fire of machine guns in this 
case is properly withheld until the en- 
emy begins his charge. Fire on targets 
representing cavalry charging from the 
front or flank comes under this head. 
Time is usually sufficient for prelimin- 
ary preparation, but prompt opening of 
fire is necessary. 

4. Problems in Trench Warfare.— 
Single guns are covered by intrench- 
ments against fire from the front and 
have, for a mission, the stopping of the 
enemy’s charge by flank fire over the 
area immediately in front of the wire 
entanglement. The ranges are from 
150 to 50 yards against rapidly moving 
targets. Quick action is required. 

5. Rear Guard and Delaying Action 
Problems.—The idea in these cases 
being to force the enemy to deploy as 
soon as he comes in sight, the firing will 
be at targets representing large formed 
bodies of the enemy at long ranges, say 
1200 to 1800 yards or more. Time is 
often a consideration, but is, in general, 
a relatively unimportant factor unless 
there are unnecessary delays in opening 
fire. 

6. Problems in Firing on Masked 
Targets.—In this case, the target is not 


visible from the guns but is masked by 
some natural feature. If, however, the 
target can be seen by observers at one or 
more positions on the flank or flanks or 
from higher ground to the rear of the 
guns, then the fire of machine guns can 
be made effective. Firing of this char- 
acter may be held at ranges of from 800 
to 1800 yards or more. A reasonable 
time for the more complicated prepara- 
tion for fire must be allowed. 

7. Problems Where the Guns Are 
Masked.—In this case, the organization 
must use a method of indirect fire mod- 
eled after that of the field artillery. The 
tactical situation might require this type 
of fire when the machine guns are 
within effective range of hostile artil- 
lery. The range to the targets may be 
anywhere from 400 yards to 1800 yards 
or more. As in problems under case 6, 
a reasonable time for preparation must 
be allowed. 

8. Problems in Night Firing.—These 
may be of two kinds. In the first, the 
target is illuminated by searchlight or 
by fires lighted in its vicinity, In the 
second case, the guns are set up by day- 
light covering a bridge or road, the mis- 
sion being to stop the advance by night 
of an enemy over the road or bridge. 
The ranges in either case will rarely ex- 
ceed 600 yards, and prompt opening of 
fire is demanded. 

9. Problems in Firing at Aeroplanes. 
—kKites of special forms, towed by auto- 
mobile, will serve as targets. The re- 
sults of such firing should be very care- 
fully analyzed and it should be made 
perfectly clear to all that the greater 
speed and flying height of real aero- 
planes will require altogether different 
and much greater corrections in sight 
elevations and point of aim in front of 
the machine. Ranges of the kites will 
usually be from 300 to 800 yards, the 
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kites actually flying at heights of 300 to 
400 yards. All time elements are vital. 

Problems under 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 can 
be handled on “A” ranges as actual com- 
bat problems with ball cartridges. It 
will often be possible on the larger “A” 
ranges, to handle firing problems under 
4, 5, and 6, but problems under 9 cannot 
be fired on “A” ranges on account of the 
elevation which must be given to the 
guns and the resulting distribution of 
the bullets over a wide area. 

It is, of course, desirable to use “ B” 
ranges for all combat firing on account 
of the increase in interest inspired by 
new terrain and the nearer approach to 
service conditions possible on such 
ranges, but combat firing can always be 
held, and held with much value to all 
concerned, even if an “A” range has to 
be utilized for the firing. 


CoMBAT Dritt EXERCISES. 


It is essential that the mechanism of 
combat problems be thoroughly under- 
stood before any are attempted with 
ball ammunition and this can always be 
done by adequate preliminary combat 
drill exercises on any available terrain. 

In this preliminary work, especial at- 
tention should be paid to target designa- 
tion, fire orders, taking up positions, 
questions of cover for guns, men and 
transportation, and details of the tech- 
nique of preparation for, and adjust- 
ment of, fire. It is presumed that the 
members of the organization have been 
trained in their individual duties before 
combat training is attempted. 

The target for these exercises may be 
either represented, outlined, or assumed. 
When represented or outlined, either 
men or silhouettes may be used for the 
purpose. The limits of the objective 
are indicated by flags, and may include 
the entire line or only a portion of it. 


The unit (company, platoon or 
squad) is halted at some point from 
which it is not possible to obtain a view 
of the target. The instructor calls the 
leader forward to a point from which 
the target is visible and at the same time 
causes the flags to be displayed at the 
target. He points out the target to the 
leader and informs him that the flags 
mark the flanks of his objective. The 
instructor further informs the leader 
that these flags will be removed before 
his unit is permitted to come within 
view of the target and that therefore the 
flanks of the objective must be fixed in 
the mind by reference to natural land- 
marks. When the leader informs the 
instructor that he has the target defi- 
nitely located with reference to natural 
landmarks, the latter causes the flags to 
be removed. 

The leader is now directed to com- 
plete his reconnaissance of the position, 
to occupy it with his unit, and to issue 
his fire order—all this under the as- 
sumption that his mission requires this 
target to be taken under fire. The in- 
structor may add further conditions to 
the problem, for example, that the fire 
must be opened without delay; that the 
position is or is not under hostile fire; 
that the enemy’s air scouts have prob- 
ably marked his position and identified 
his machine-gun unit as such; that the 
enemy is known to have artillery ob- 
servers at X , from which point 
this position is readily discernible etc., 
etc. 

The leader makes such further rec- 
onnaissance as he deems necessary and 
then brings his unit to the position. The 
unit, in this exercise, consists only of 
those individuals who constitute the 
machinery of command that brings the 
will of the leader to the gunner, i.e., pla- 
toon leaders, squad leaders, gunners, 
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range-takers, guides, agents, etc. Ina 
word the gun squads, except the leaders 
and gunners, are not used. 


The leader then issues his fire order 





in a manner that would be feasible under 

the assumed conditions of the problem. 
Each subordinate leader in turn is- 

sues his fire order in a similar manner. 
When the fire orders have been is- 











sued, each leader and gunner (by the 
use of the aiming tripod which will be 
described later) indicates what he be- 
lieves to be the limits of the objective 








*The aiming tripod mentioned above is 
made as follows: 

Referring to Fig. 1, the base AB, and the 
arms, DE and FG, are made of hardwood. 
They are each about % inch square in cross 
section and about ten inches in length. 

At its center, the base is made fast to the 
tripod (any camera or sketching tripod is sat- 
isfactory for this purpose) by a bolt and 
wing-nut at C. This joint is made loose 
enough to permit of the base being turned in 
a horizontal plane without undue muscular 
exertion, but there must still be sufficient fric- 
tion at this point to prevent the base being 
turned cn the tripod by the action of a strong 
wind. 

In like manner the arms are fastened to the 
ends of the base at A and B, the pivot of the 
arms being about half an inch off center to 
permit of the device being folded as shown in 
Fig. 2. 


or of the fraction of the objective upon 
which he has been ordered to direct his 





fire. Each also makes a written memo- 
oda Peay 
i \\ i 





FIG. 3. 

randum as to the elevation to be used, 
this elevation being the one he would 
use in compliance with his orders as he 
understood them. 

This being done, the instructor causes 
the flags again to be displayed at the 
target, verifies the sighting of the aim- 








“;- 
FIG. 4. 


ing tripods,’ checks the elevations used 
with the true range to the objective, and 
then gives a critique on the execution of 
the exercise. 








The pointers, HD, IE, JF, and KG, may be 
made of any available pieces of thin sheet- 
metal—zinc, copper, brass, tin, etc. 

The shape and size of these pointers, as cut 
from the flat metal sheet, are as shown in 
Fig. 3. This piece is then bent in the shape 
shown in Fig. 4. 

These pointers are rivetted to the ends of 
the arms in such manner as to permit of their 
being placed in an upright position for use as 
per Fig. 1, or folded down for packing or 
transportation as per Fig. 2. 

In use the tripod is set up with the base ap- 
proximately perpendicular to the line of fire. 
When the leader or gunner has received his 
fire order, he decides upon what he believes to 
be the location of his target and then, using the 
pointers as front and rear sights, directs the 
arm DE at the point which marks the right 
flank of his particular fraction of the objec- 
tive, while the arm FG is similarly directed 
at the left flank. 
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In judging of the execution of any 
particular exercise, the instructor takes 
into account the probable material ef- 
fect of the fire, assuming it to have been 
carried out in strict compliance with the 
fire order. 

Errors in the determination of the 
range are first considered, and the prob- 
able reduction in accuracy is determined 
by reference to the following table: 


obtained when there is no error in. the 
determination of the range. 

For example, assume a true range of 
950 yards to have been determined as 
1000. The error is 50 yards. What is 
the effect of this error? 

In the column headed “ Estimate,” 
find the amount corresponding to the 
estimated range (1000). Follow this line 
to the right until entering the column 


TABLE SHOWING THEORETICAL EFFECT OF ERRORS IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE RANGE. 
Errors in Yards 


Estimate 0 25 50 75 100 125 150 175 


40 100 9 91 83 73 51 40 35 
500 100 97 88 77 59 44 31. 20 
600 100 94 8 68 48 32 19 10 
650 100 93 80 63 40 23 13 6 
700 100 92 77 5S8 36 19 10 4 
7530 100 91 74 54 30 137 3 
800 100 9 70 48 2 il1 5 2 
80 100 89 67 41 20 8 3 1 
90 #100 8& & 3% 146 #6 2 0 
90 100 87 61 32 13 4 #1 
1000 100 87 59 29 Iii 3 1 
10225 100 8 57 2 10 3 1 
1050 100 8 55 27 10 2 #1 
1075 100 8 54 26 9 2 OQ 
1100 100 85 54 24 8 2 

11225 100 8 S52 23 7 2 

1150 100 8 S51 21 7 1 

1175 100 8% SO 20 7 1 

100 100 8 49 19 6 1 

1225 100 8 47 18 5 1 

1250 100 82 46 17 5 1 

1275 100 82 45 16 4 1 

1300 100 81 43 15 4 #1 

1325 100 80 42 14 3 9 

1350 100 80 40 13 3 

13775 100 79 39 12 2 

1400 100 78 37 ii 2 

14225 100 77 36 10 2 

1450 100 76 34 9 1 

1475 100 7 33 8 1 

1500 100 74 31 , 6 


The figures in the body of the table 
show, in theory, the probable number of 
hits that would be obtained for any 
given estimate of the ranges and for any 
given error in that estimate. This is 
on the assumption that 100 hits will be 


200 225 250 275 300 325 350 375 400 


2 20 144 10 6 4 2 1 1 
13 8 4 3 1 0 oO O 

5 3 1 0 O 

3 1 0 

2 0 

1 

0 


corresponding to the error (50). Here 
will be found the figure 59. This figure 
59 indicates that for every 100 hits that 
would have been obtained with the cor- 
rect range, but 59 hits would have been 
obtained with this particular error. 
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It is not sufficient for the instructor 
to state merely that the range is in error 


by a certain amount. He must observe 
the manner in which the range was de- 
termined; decide whether this method 
would have been practicable under the 
assumed conditions, and give voice to 
this decision; point out the possible or 
probable causes of error; show how 
these errors may be eliminated or at 
least reduced in amount; and state 
whether the error is or is not excessive. 

The instructor next turns his atten- 
tion to the manner in which the target 
has been designated and to the precis- 
ion of direction and control resulting 
from this designation. 

The instructor’s conclusions as to the 


of aim as shown by the arms of the aim- 
ing tripod. 

A shows that the designation and 
the understanding of said designa- 
tion were perfect, the arms of the aim- 
ing tripod pointing with precision at the 
flanks of the target. 

B and C show that the designa- 
tion or the understanding of it (the 
instructor determines by observation 
whether the error lies with the leader 
or the subordinate) is lacking in precis- 
ion to such an extent as to reduce the 
effect of the fire by one-half; in B 
because twice the allotted front is cov- 
ered and hence the assigned target re- 
ceives but half of the volume of fire that 
should have been directed upon it; in 
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FIG. 5.—A. DESIGNATION PERFECT—ENTIRE TARGET COVERED AND NO MORE; B, DESIGNATION 
REDUCED TO 4 IN VALUE.—THE FRONT COVERED IS TWICE THAT OF THE ASSIGNED OBJECTIVE; 
C, DESIGNATION REDUCED TO 4 IN VALUE.—THE FRONT COVERED IS ONLY HALF THAT OF THE 
ASSIGNED OBJECTIVE; D, DESIGNATION REDUCED TO 0 IN VALUE—NO PORTION OF THE OBJEC- 


TIVE COVERED. 


correctness or incorrectness of the des- 
ignation are based on his own observa- 
tion of the manner in which the leader 
and his subordinates issue their fire or- 
ders. The precision of fire begotten by 
the order is shown by the aiming tripod. 

Referring to Fig. 5, let XY be the 
line of targets, and A and B be the 
flags marking the flanks of the particu- 
lar fraction of that line at which fire is 
to be directed. Let G represent the 
position of the gunner or leader, and 
the lines Ga Gb represent the two lines 


C but half of the target is covered with 
fire. 

In D, no credit whatever can be al- 
lowed for designation, as there is no 
portion of the target that is covered 
with fire. 

By showing how the effect of fire is 
reduced by the combined errors in range 
and designation, the instructor may give 
a forcible demonstration of the fact that 
the best markmanship is of no avail if 
acting under the direction of a faulty 
fire order. 
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Take B for example and assume 
that the true range of 800 yards was 
estimated at 900 yards. From the table 
on page 6, it is found that this error will 
reduce the hits from 100 to 16. As only 
half of the fire is directed at the target 
this 16 hits would also be reduced by 
one-half. Hence good marksmen, who 
are capable of making 100 hits on this 
target if properly directed, make only 
8 hits because of the errors of their 
leaders. 

This exercise may be varied in sev- 
eral ways. 

One variation would be to point out 
the target to the leader and then require 
him to occupy a position several hun- 
dred yards nearer the objective and 
there issue his fire order. 

A second variation would be similar 
to the first except that the new position 
would be well off to one flank as well as 
to the front. 

Both of these might be varied by hav- 
ing the subordinate leaders shown the 
target at the first position and then, 
when the second position was reached, 
to require that the aiming tripods be 
sighted and firing data be communicated 
by signal alone—this under the assump- 
tion that the unit has come under a hos- 
tile fire from the target which makes it 
impossible to hear the voice. 

Though it would be unusual for a su- 
perior commander to use a map for the 
purpose of assigning an objective to so 
small a unit as a company, it is still pos- 
sible to conceive of situations in which 
such a procedure might be necessary. 
For this reason, a further variation of 
this exercise is suggested in which the 
instructor uses a map for the purpose of 
informing the leader as to his firing po- 
sition and his target. The leader occu- 
pies the position with his unit and issues 
his fire order without reference to the 
map. 


Drill exercises of this general char- 
acter will serve for preparation for re- 
contre problems, problems in supporting 
an attack, problems in defense and in 
rear guard and delaying actions. 

Preparation for combat problems in 
trench warfare, night firing, and firing at 
aeroplanes is largely a question of tech- 
nique. The targets, when they appear, 
will be perfectly self-evident and 
their fleeting nature will require fire to 
be opened with a maximum of speed 
and a minimum of orders. Note, how- 
ever, that direct fire at aeroplanes will 
have no result whatever and that the 
data for sight setting and point of aim 
ahead of the flier must be worked out 
for the gunners before fire can be 
opened with any prospect of success. 
The pamphlet on the “Technique of Ma- 
chine-Gun Fire,” Subject XI-A,? gives 
the details of methods for firing at 
aeroplanes. 

Where the guns or target or both are 
masked, the firing should, as a rule, be 
done by company and the preparatory 
training for it will be wholly technical 
as far as the gun squads and platoons 
are concerned. The captain alone is re- 
sponsible for the tactical decisions, for 
the preparation of firing data to be given 
to the guns, and for pbservation of the 
effect of the fire and the resulting 
change in his fire data. The guns have 
an arbitrary aiming point and an arbi- 
trary elevation and deflection, the tar- 
get itself being invisible to the gunners. 
The adoption of a panoramic sight for 
machine guns would greatly increase 
the possibilities of this type of fire 
action. 


PREPARATION OF COMBAT PROBLEMS. 


The preparation of problems of any 
kind to illustrate tactical principles is an 





*To be published in a later issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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art in which proficiency is gained only 
after much study and practice. 

But since such problems, involving 
consideration of tactical situations, must 
be prepared for the instruction of a ma- 
chine-gun command, the instructor 
should have a working knowledge of 
the proper tactical employment of ma- 
chine guns and should supplement this 
knowledge by study and constant prac- 
tice in writing combat-drill exercises be- 
fore attempting to write combat prob- 
lems to be solved with ball ammunition. 

The question of the preparation of 
these exercises and the solutions for 
them is treated fully in the pamphlet on 
Subject X, Combat Firing.* 

The machine gun being a “ weapon of 
opportunity,” the tactics of its employ- 
ment, as far as the commander of the 
organization or a fraction of it is con- 
cerned, are largely reduced to the ques- 
tion, “ Shall I open fire now?” The 
rest is a question of technique. 

But, in the preparation of combat 
problems, the instructor or umpire 
should always look at the tactical sit- 
uation from the standpoint of the com- 
mander of the regiment, battalion or 
smaller unit to which the guns are at- 
tached. Ordinarily, these commanders 
are the ones who have to apply the prin- 
ciples of the “ Machine Guns in Ac- 
tion,” (Subject XI), to the situation at 
hand and the commander of the ma- 
chine-gun organization may be called 
upon by these commanders for advice 
or suggestions as to the proper use of 
his guns. 

There are two main cases in which 
a machine-gun commander will have to 
apply his knowledge of machine-gun 
tactics. 

First, when in consultation with the 





*To be published in a later issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





commander of the unit to which the 
guns are atached, and prior to the prep- 
aration and issue of the tactical order 
covering the situation, he gives the com- 
mander the benefit of his special knowl- 
edge. In the event that he has not been 
consulted by the regimental or other 
commander who issues the tactical order, 
he will find that his mission is a simple 
one as compared to the mission assigned 
to any of the other units. This comes 
from the very nature of his command 
and its potentialities and weaknesses. 

Second, when an emergency arises, 
the machine-gun commander must use 
his own judgment and the general rule 
is that “any plan is better than no 
plan.” The fact that the machine gun 
is essentially an auxiliary arm makes it 
practically impossible for a machine- 
gun commander to decide on a plan 
without consultation with the com- 
mander of the organization to which 
his command belongs or is attached. If 
opportunity for consultation does not 
exist, the machine-gun commander 
should think, “ How can I help best?” 
not, “ How can I handle this situation ?” 

Combat problems should be drawn up 
with these ideas in mind. The majority 
of them should be based on sound tac- 
tical principles of which the machine- 
gun commander would have approved, 
had he been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the exercises. The rest should 
be of such a nature that these same 
sound tactical principles will have to be 
supplied by the machine-gun com- 
mander in an emergency in order to get 
a proper solution. 


STATISTICAL DATA. 


In actual firing with ball cartridges, 
the collection of the statistical data is a 
most important phase of the exercise. 
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The rules for the collection of these 
data are given in the pamphlet on Sub- 
ject X, Combat Firing, and apply to the 
collection of data for machine-gun fir- 
ing as well as to musketry firing. 

The instructions for observers of the 
firing line who are stationed at or near 
the target should be carried out in full 
and a report of their observations should 
be furnished by them after every ma- 
chine-gun combat exercise or problem. 
The question of complete concealment 
of machine guns and their personnel 
from. observation by the enemy is most 
important and any failure to completely 
conceal every part of the organization 
should be commented on in the critique. 
In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that machine guns constitute a 
special target for hostile artillery as 
soon as their position is located and that 
observers for the hostile artillery are 
often posted far to the front with tele- 
phone connection to their batteries. 


BASIS OF JUDGMENT OF COMBAT 
PROBLEMS. 


To judge of any performance in com- 
bat firing, the umpire must have in his 
mind a standard with which the per- 
formance in question may be compared. 

This standard is two-fold in charac- 
ter, and embraces a tactical phase and a 
technical phase. 

The tactical standard must, of neces- 
sity, be somewhat flexible in order to 
meet the almost infinite variety of situa- 
tions which will be encountered. The 
decision of the umpire, as to the amount 
of credit to attach to any given solution 
of a tactical problem, must follow as a 
logical result of the answer to his self- 
directed query, “ Had these hypothet- 
ical conditions been real, is it probable or 


improbable that the solution I have just 
witnessed would have accomplished 


the mission?” More definite guid- 
ance is unnecessary for the trained um- 
pire, nor would it in any manner make 
up for the deficiencies of an untrained 
one. 

Without doubt there are many shades 
of proficiency or deficiency between un- 
qualified success and flat failure. These 
must be taken into account by the um- 
pire. For example, he might state in his 
critique, “It seems entirely probable 
that your mission would have been ac- 
complished, but your method of attack 
would have been unnecessarily costly. 
You directed on the enemy a volume of 
fire which was but little greater than 
that which they were directing on you. 
Considering troops of equal morale, 
your greater volume of fire doubtless 
would have obtained fire superiority in 
the end, but at the expense of much 
time, much ammunition and many cas- 
ualties. Had you used your entire com- 
pany against this objective, instead of 
but a single platoon, your attainment of 
fire superiority would have been imme- 
diate and decisive and you would have 
been spared most of these losses of time, 
ammunition and men.” 

The umpire’s guide as to the tactical 
employment of the machine gun is the 
text of the Field Service Regulations 
and of the Infantry Drill Regulations 
pertaining to this subject, and also that 
part of the Machine-Gun Drill Regu- 
lations which deals with the tactical em- 
ployment of this weapon. These three 
regulations deal with the subject in a 
general way only. A more detailed dis- 
cussion of it will be found in the pam- 
phlets on “ Machine Guns in Action,” 
(Subject XI), and “ Combat Firing,” 
(Subject X). 

In judging of the solution of a prob- 
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lem in which a tactical idea is involved, 
the umpire must take care to differen- 
tiate between failures which result from 
a non-observance of tactical principles 
and those which result from a lack of 
technical skill, and he should indicate 
them thus in his critique. In like man- 
ner, he should call attention to these two 
factors when contributing to success. 

The technical standard, though based 
upon mathematical calculation, must 
also be quite flexible in its application. 
The figures in the Machine-Gun Um- 
pire’s Table are merely averages ob- 
tained from the firing of many hundreds 
of cartridges, and hence represent 
nothing more than the probable mate- 
rial effect to be expected, provided the 
cone of fire under consideration is sim- 
ilar in every respect to the average cone. 
Furthermore, these figures are based on 
the assumption that the center of impact 
lies exactly at the center of the target 
and that, on linear targets, the distri- 
bution is perfect. Plainly this is a theo- 
retical ideal which rarely will be attained 
in practice. Thus, should the actual re- 
sult be a little less or even a little more 
than that specified in the table, this 
would indicate neither deficiency nor a 
remarkable proficiency, but merely that 
the actual result was a somewhat close 
approximation to the probable average. 

If the tables are used therefore merely 
as a guide, they will be used correctly. 
They will be used incorrectly if the fig- 
ures in the table be taken as indicating 
a sharp line of demarcation between 
proficiency and deficiency. 

There are two tables used in the judg- 
ment of the material effect of machine- 
gun fire. One is the Umpire’s Refer- 
ence Table described in the School of 
Musketry pamphlet on the combat firing 
of riflemen, and the other is the Ma- 





—— 





chine-Gun Umpire’s table which is x 
follows: 


Machine-Gun Umpire’s Table. 


Range, yards Equivalent fire-powe, 
in terms of riflemay 
200 15 
400 18 
600 22 
800 29 
1000 40 


This table is based on the assumption 
that the rate of fire of the machine gun 
is 100 shots per minute. Should the 
actual or correct rate be other than 100, 
then the figures in the second column 
would vary directly as the rate, i.e., if 
the rate were 200 shots per minute, then 
the figures in the second column would 
be doubled, if 250 shots per mintue then 
they would be multiplied by 2%, etc. 

These two tables, the Umpire’s Ref- 
erence Table and the Machine-Gun Un- 
pire’s Table, are used in conjunction in 
the following manner. An example will 
best illustrate their use. 

Assume a machine gun to have been 
firing at a plainly visible target com- 
posed of 100 kneeling figures occupying 
a front of 100 yards. The target is 30 
yards distant and the firing lasted for 
one minute. Fifty figures were struck. 
Was this fire satisfactory or not? 

First consult the Umpire’s Reference 
Table. What is sought is the number 
of riflemen who, in firing at this target 
for 1 minute, probably would have 
struck 50 per cent. of the figures in the 
target—the percentage struck by the 
machine gun. On the line of the 300- 
yard range and in the 14-minute column 
is found the amount 48 which is a close 
enough approximation to 50 for the pur- 
pose of this comparison. This 48 indi- 
cates that 100 riflemen firing, at these 
100 figures probably would strike 48 per 
cent. of them in %4 of a minute. 

The figure sought is now found by the 
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—— 


proportion. The actual duration of the 
fire in minutes 

is to 
The time required for a number of 
riflemen equal to the number of figures 
in the target to produce the same result 
as the gun 

as 

A number of riflemen equal to the num- 
ber of figures in the target 


is to 
The number of riflemen sought, or, 
1:%::100:25 


That is to say, 25 riflemen, firing at 
this target for 1 minute, probably would 
strike about 50 figures, or the gun has 
shown a fire-power equivalent to 25 
rifles. 


To determine the credit to attach to 
this performance, the Machine-Gun 


Umpire’s Table is consulted. The um- 
pire decides that the rate of fire should 
have been 150 shots per minute and 
hence, from the table, it is seen that the 
gun should show a theoretical value of 
about 24 rifles. The umpire would de- 
cide, quite correctly, that this firing indi- 
cated proficiency in technical skill. 

In this same example, had there been 
2 guns firing, then they would have 
shown a value of 12% rifles each, while 
4 guns would have been worth 6% rifles 
each—assuming, of course, that the fir- 
ing in each case resulted in 50 figures 
being struck. A judgment of “ lacking 
in technical skill” might or might not 
be correct in the case of the two guns 
with a value of 12% rifles each, but 
probably would be justified in the case 
of the four guns with a value of 61% 
rifles each. 











After having made a practice march 
of some length, the officers of the Ist 
Brigade, 12th Provisional Division, were 
requested to state in writing the duties 
of a company commander in connec- 
tion with route marches. 

The replies were collected and pub- 
lished to the brigade in a memorandum, 
of which the following is a copy: 

The following statement of the duties 
of company commanders, as set forth 
by organization commanders of this 
Brigade, is published for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned: 

1. When a march order which in- 
cludes his organization is received, a 
company commander should clearly un- 
derstand the following points. If they 
are not covered by the order, inquiry 
should be immediately made of the 
proper authority. 

a. First Call: when? Is it necessary 
to awaken the company or any members 
of it earlier? 

b. Mess: when? 

c. Assembly for the march: when, 
where, and the position of the company 
in the column ? 

d. Are any men to be left behind; 
if so, who? 

e. Uniform to be worn, and equip- 
ment to be carried on the person. 

f. Extra clothing: what, and how 
carried ? 

g. Cooking utensils: what is to be 
taken, and how? Is any canvas to be 
taken for the kitchen? 

h Rations: what kind, how much, and 
how carried? Time and place of issue? 

i. Forage: amount to be taken and 
how? Time and place of issue? 
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j. Company equipage, ordnance and 
quartermaster property: what to be 
taken and how? What to do with that 
left in quarters? 

k. Transportation: what kind and 
how much? Time and place for loading? 

2. To see that his men are properly 
equipped with shoes, water, reserve 
rations, clothing and equipment, includ- 
ing tentage, blanket and poncho. 

To inspect all shoes and socks of his 
men, in time to issue others, if required. 

To have on hand a sufficient supply 
of foot powder and adhesive plaster. 

To see that all canteens are clean and 
filled with water the night before start- 
ing. 

To attend to the proper guarding of 
property to be left. 

To see that reserve or emergency 
rations are prepared and put in the 
haversacks. 

To see that all equipment to be trans- 
ported is properly packed and loaded, 
and that only such property as is author- 
ized be put on the wagons. 

To see to the thorough policing of 
the vacated quarters and ground. 

To be sure that all men ordered to go 
are in line. 

To instruct all of his men carefully 
in the orders for the conduct of the 
march before starting, and to enforce 
such orders. 

To see that men quench their thirst 
before beginning the march, without 
touching the water in their canteens. 

To warn his men to attend to calls of 
nature before starting, if possible, or 
immediately on halting, when on the 
march. 
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To see that equipment is properly ad- 
justed and balanced on the men. 

To see that packs are properly made 
and fit the backs of the men. 

To be ready on time. 

3. There is a psychology of the march 
as well as of the combat. As long as a 
man does not see other men falling out, 
he will grit his teeth and go on; but if 
he sees a man of his squad or company 
drop out, his will force is weakened, as 
he knows that he will not stand alone 
in the opinion of his comrades if he falls 
out, and there is nothing so demoraliz- 
ing as the sight of a number of men 
sitting or lying along the road waiting 
for the ambulance. As a consequence 
all men who are not physically fit to 
make the march should be left behind. 

If a man is not in good physical condi- 
tion he is not only unable to put forward 
the physical exertion called for in 
marching, but his nervous system being 
deranged, he is not able to exercise the 
will force often necessary to carry him 
through, and, at times, to stand the 
punishment of the march. 

4. The Company Commander should : 

Allow the men to open shirts at the 
throat and turn up the sleeves. 

Keep men in their squads properly 
dressed in the ranks and covered in file, 
and by all means prevent straggling. 
He will see that no man leaves the 
column without authority in writing, 
which he will give only in case of sick- 
ness, complete exhaustion, or for urgent 
necessity. 

Observe the physical condition of 
men, tag those who need medical attend- 
ance and who are clearly unable to con- 
tinue the march and to permit these 
and no others to fall out; cause men to 
halt, fall in and to start promptly at 
the command. 


In marching, cause the men keep to 





the right of the road to allow free pas- 
sage of people and vehicles going in 
the opposite direction, and at halts see 
that all members of the command keep 
to the right of the road. 

Prevent his men from drinking water 
oftener than the distance to be marched 
and time of fresh supply and health, 
require; also that no water is obtained 
from unauthorized sources. 

Permit no lunch to be eaten until the 
proper time. 

Give his men ten minutes’ rest every 
hour if exercising an independent com- 
mand. 

Prevent men from closing up at the 
halts for rests, and require them to gain 
distance, if lost, while marching. 

See that his men relax at every halt. 

Require men to lie down or to sit 
during rests and discourage smoking on 
the march, as smoking tends to increase 
the thirst. 

Require sores and blisters to be 
treated at halts so that the man may 
continue with his company. 

Make details before reaching camp: 
(a) To dig latrines. (b) To unload 
wagons. (c) To report to Head- 
quarters. (d) To pitch officers’ tents. 
(e) To put up stoves. (f) To get 
wood. (g) To get water. 

Caution the men to avoid cooling off 
too rapidly, and to enforce especial 
economy in the use of water. 

5. In Camp it is his duty: 

To see that tents are promptly and 
properly pitched. 

To see that tents are ditched. 

To have hot coffee or tea provided for 
the men as soon as possible after reach- 
ing camp. 

To see that his men are promptly and 
properly fed, but not to permit eating 
or drinking when overheated. 

In issuing rations to see that men 
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handling them are clean, tools sanitary ; 
and avoid flies. 

To see that food is properly protected 
from flies, dust and sun, and that the 
kitchen and ground around it are kept 
scrupulously clean; that solid refuse is 
immediately burned; that all liquid 
refuse is placed in pits protected from 
flies and the pits filled with earth before 
marching. 

To look after the general condition 
and health, to pay particular attention 
to the feet, holding foot inspection at 
the end of each day’s march; to see that 
shoes fit properly and that they are 
from an inch to an inch and a half longer 
than the foot. 

To see that his men are as comfortable 
as possible without interfering with the 
comfort of others. 

To prevent the use of liquor and to 
preserve order and discipline. 

To see that latrines are kept in sani- 
tary condition, and to wage relentless 
warfare on dirt, filth and flies. 

To see that no nuisance is commited 
in the camp. 

To prevent trespass on or depreda- 
tion of private property. 

To see that all property is properly 
guarded and that none is lost or stolen. 

To see that all his men are in quarters 
and quiet after “taps,” in order that all 
may obtain proper sleep and rest. 

To see that the camp is left in perfect 
order and policed. 

To see that all cans are burned, every 
particle of organic matter in them thor- 
oughly destroyed and the cans flattened 
out and buried in deep pits. 
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To prohibit a common drinking cup, 

To impress his men with the impor. 
tance of obeying orders of superiors and 
the necessity for personal cleanliness, 

To enforce proper care of Gover. 
ment property, permitting none to be 
lost or damaged or destroyed, and to 
fix at once the responsibility for such 
loss, damage or destruction, so that the 
proper person may be held to account. 

To encourage his men by good ex- 
ample and by stimulating a friendly 
rivalry between them. 

To see that the company mess is 
handled in accordance with regulations 
and is regularly inspected for cleanli- 
ness. 

To see that all officers and men are 
receiving the proper medical attention, 
that they present themselves for the 
same and that they observe every pre- 
caution for preserving their health. 

To see (through inspection) that the 
proper care is given to arms, accouter- 
ments, equipment and clothing. 

The company commander’s first duty 
is to acquaint himself with orders and 
show obedience to his superior officers 
and a willingness to carry out their 
orders and instructions cheerfully and 
to the letter. 

To teach his men that immediate, im- 
plicit obedience is necessary for their 
welfare in peace and for their safety in 
war. 

To teach his men that those who wear 
the uniform must respect it, and must 
so conduct themselves that others will 
respect it and its wearer. 
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A Convenient Form. 

ForM FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF A BOARD 
oF OFFICERS UNDER PARAGRAPH 
14814 Army REGULATIONS. 


The following is the form for the 
Proceedings of a Board of Officers 
mder Paragraph 148%4 Army Regula- 
tions : 

Proceedings of a Board of Officers 
convened at (place) pursuant to the 
following order (s): 

(Insert here the order convening the 
board and any orders modifying 
the detail. If the board is con- 
vened by a verbal order, a state- 
ment to that effect will be made.) 

(Place) 
(Date) 

The board met pursuant to the fore- 

going order (s) at (Time) this date. 


PRESENT : 

(Insert here the names of the officers 

present. ) 
ABSENT : 

(Insert here the names of the officers 
absent, with a statement of the 
cause of absence.) 

The board then proceeded to a consid- 
eration of the case of (Rank, name, 
and organization of the soldier whose 
case is before the board) who appeared 
before the board. 

The order (s) convening the board 
was (were) read to the soldier and he 
was asked if he objected to having his 
case investigated by any officer present 
named therein, to which he replied in 
the negative, or 


Objected to (rank, name, and or- 
ganization of the officer objected to.) 

(Rank, name, and organization) was, 
upon challenge, excused and withdrew. 

The soldier stated that he had no ob- 
jection to having his case investigated 
by any member (remaining) present. 

The soldier was present during the 
hearing of all evidence. He was af- 
forded an opportunity to question ad- 
verse witnesses, to submit evidence and 
make a statement. 

(Rank, name, and organization), 
was then called as a witness, and having 
been duly sworn, testified substantially 
as follows: 

(Enter here a synopsis of the testi- 
mony given by the witness. ) 

(Note: The procedure in the case of 
each witness is the same as the above.) 

The following documentary evidence 
was introduced, copies of which are 
appended hereto and marked : 

A. Title of the Document. (Certifi- 
cate of Disability where applicable). 

B. Title of Document. 

The soldier, being duly sworn, made a 
statement substantially as follows, Or; 

The soldier made an unsworn state- 
ment substantially as follows: 

(Enter here synopsis of statement of 
soldier. 


FINDINGS: 


After due consideration of all the 
testimony introduced in this case, the 
board finds that (rank, name, and or- 
ganization) after a thorough trial ex- 
tending over a considerable period, has 
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been clearly shown to be incapable of 
being trained and instructed to perform 
the duties of a private soldier in the 





arm of the military service, 

Or.—After due consideration of all 
the testimony introduced in this case, 
the board finds that (rank, name, and 
organization) has exhibited traits of 
character (or, is confirmed in habits) 
which render his retention in the mili- 
tary service objectionable because of the 
effect on morals and discipline. 

Or.—After due consideration of all 
the testimony introduced in this case, 
the board finds that (rank, name, and 
organization), because of (state cause 
of excesses, other misconduct, etc.), has 
become impaired in character (or phys- 
ically disqualified) to such degree as 
to justify his immediate separation from 
the military service. 

Or.—After due consideration of all 
the testimony introduced in this case, the 
board finds that (rank, name, and or- 
ganization) is not disqualified for the 
military service under the provisions of 
paragraphs 1, (a), (b) and (c), Bul- 
letin 16, War Department, 1915. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


That (rank, name and organization) 
be discharged from the service of the 
United States under the provisions of 
paragraph 14814, Army Regulations, 
1913, as amplified by Bulletin No. 16, 
War Department, 1915. 

Or.—That (rank, name, and organ- 
ization) be not discharged from the ser- 
vice of the United States. 


CHARACTER ON DISCHARGE. 


(When discharge is recommended.) 


The board recommends that in the 
event of the soldier being discharged 
in accordance with the above recom- 





mendation, he be given character fair 
on said discharge. 

The board then proceeded to the 
consideration of other business before 
it. 

Or.—There being no other business 
before it the board adjourned to meet 
at the call of the president, or, 
adjourned sine die. 


Rank, Organization, _ 
President. 

Rank, Organization, 
Member. 





Rank, Organization, _ 
Recorder. 

Note: The proceedings of the board, 
thus completed, are transmitted to the 
convening authority. 

When they have been approved by 
the convening authority, they are for- 
warded by him to the officer exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction over 
the command for final action. 

If the findings and recommendation 
of the board are approved by the latter, 
the proceedings are forwarded to the 
officer who is charged with making the 
discharge, and are forwarded by him 
to the Adjutant General of the Army 
for file. 

W. H. WaALcpron, 
Captain 29th Infantry, 
School for Chauffeurs and Mechanics. 


In view of the importance which 
motor-truck transportation is assum- 
ing in field operations, the following 
outline of the course of instruction at 
the school established at Fort Sam 
Houston, may be of interest: 


Lesson 1. 
LECTURE ROOM: 
General explanation of Assembly of 
a Motor Car, and Function of Princi- 
pal Parts. 
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PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS: 


Naming, describing use, and point- 
ing out component parts of a Motor 


(a) Chassis. 
(b) Power plant, viz.: Engine, with 


its lubricating, cooling, fuel, and 
ignition systems. 
Transmission systems,  viz.: 
Clutch, Gearset, Differential, 
and Final Drive. 


(c) Running gear, viz.: Tires, 


Wheels, Axles, Springs, Steer- 
ing Gear. 


Lesson 2. 


LECTURE ROOM: 


Gasoline Engine Principles. 
(a) Function and operation of Me- 


chanical Parts. 


(b) Explanation of Events and 


Cycle. 


(c) Name of Parts, Use and Care. 
(d) Valve Timing; Push Rod ad- 


justment; Motor Balance; Fir- 
ing Orders; Cam Shaft Speeds. 


(e) Lubrication. General lubrica- 


tion of Motor; Adjustment of 
Mechanical lubricators. 


(f) Cooling (Why necessary; Pre- 


cautions in operation; Anti- 
freezing Solutions, etc.). 


(g) Carburetors, Principles, Trou- 


bles; Fuel Systems. 


(h) Points to inspect daily (Noon 


and Night.). 


PRACTICAL WORK AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


(a) (b) (c) Point out (on a truck), 


name, describe use and 
care to instructor, re- 
move crank case and re- 
place. 





(d) 1. 


(e) 1. 


(f) 


(g) 1. 





Find top center and 
mark fly wheel, also 
time valves and adjust 
push rods of a Peerless, 
Packard, and _ Riker 
Motor. 


. Find the firing order of a 


Peerless, Packard and 
Riker Engine. Explain 
Cam Shaft Speed. 

Describe and show 
how oil is introduced in 
the Packard, Peerless, 
Riker, and Jeffrey En- 
gines ; also it circulation. 


. How to clean an oil 


screen pump, remove oil 
from crank case, and de- 
scribe how often oil 
should be changed. 
Describe and point out 
how to clean cooling 
systems; how often; 
points to inspect daily. 
What precautions to 
take in cold weather. 
Where and how to pack 
a pump. 

Demonstrate to instruc- 
tors how to adjust a car- 
buretor on models of 
the Stromberg, Rayfield, 
Zenith, Packard, and 
Riker carburetors, also 
explaining the action and 
principle of same. 


. Taking to pieces, chang- 


ing nozzles, cleaning 
and assembling carbur- 
etors. 


. Actual work of adjust- 
ing and finding troubles 
of carburetors on Pack- 
ard, Peerless, and Riker 
engines. 
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(h) 1. Describing and pointing 
out to instructors points 
to inspect daily of the 
engine and its lubricat- 
ing, cooling, fuel sys- 


tem, and mechanical 
parts. 

2. Practical engine trou- 
bles, and their remedies. 
Examination on Les- 


sons 1 and 2. 


Lesson 3. 


LECTURE ROOM. 
Elementary Principles of Electricity. 

(a) Purpose of ignition. Electricity, 
how 
Magnetism. Induction. 
tion coils. 
sion systems. 

(b) High tension, coils. 
plug. Commutators. 
tators and distributors. 

(c) Magneto principles; low ten- 
sion ; high tension ; construction, 
combination systems; wiring. 

(f) Magneto installation, speed ; dis- 
tributor connections; care; ad- 
justment; troubles setting and 
timing a magneto. 


transmitted. 
Induc- 
Low ten- 


produced, 
Batteries. 


The spark 
Commu- 


PRACTICAL WORK AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


(a) 1. Explain purpose of spark; 


how produced. 


2. Testing batteries with hydro- 


meter. 


(c) 1. Taking to pieces, assembling, 


and setting magnetos; ex- 
plaining principles and care 
to instructor. 


2. Wiring a magneto with en- 


gine. 


(f) 1. Installing magnet on engine, 


timing. 





2. 


Troubles, 
work. 
Examination on Lesson 3. 


remedies, actual 


Lesson 4. 


LECTURE ROOM. 


Transmission Systems. 


(a) Clutches—various types; 


care 


and adjustment. 

(b) Gearsets; why necessary; prin- 
ciples; care in shifting; lubrica- 
tion. 

(c) Differentials; purpose; princi- 
ple; adjustment and care. 

(d) Final drive. 

(e) Control system; use of control 
levers. 


PRACTICAL WORK AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


(a) 


(b) 1. 


(c) 


Explaining care, use; dis- 
sembling and assembling a 
cone and disc clutch. 

Explaining purpose and 
operation of control system. 
Shifting gears with gear case 
cover removed, with driving 
wheels jacked up; explaining 
to instructor the operation, 
care, and principle of gearset. 


. Dissembling and assembling, 


gearsets of Peerless and 
Packard. 

Describing and demonstrat- 
ing action of differential ; as- 
sembling, spark shaft assem- 


bly. 


Lesson 5. 


LECTURE ROOM. 
Running Gear. 


(a) Wheels, tires—wheel alignment 
—care of tires. 
(b) Axles, live—full floating—semi- 


floating—dead axle. 
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(c) Springs, care. 

(d) Steering gears; care, inspection, 
etc. 

(e) Brakes; care, adjustment. 


PRACTICAL WORK. 


(a) 1. Remove and replace wheels, 
adjusting bearings, lubricat- 
ing wheels. 

2. Alignment of wheels. 

3. Removing and replacing tires 
with the Goodyear and Fire- 
stone tire equipment; daily 
inspection of tires; putting 
on and removing skid chains. 

(c) Springs, removal, replacement 
and lubricating, pointing out 
parts to inspect daily. 

(d) Assembling, lubricating and 
inspecting steering gears. 

(e) Adjusting brakes, also ex- 
plaining care and daily in- 
spection. 

Examination on Lessons 4 


and 5. 


Lesson 6. 
LECTURE ROOM. 


General Instruction. 


(a) Horsepower. 

(b) General lubrication. 

(c) Hints on care and use of tools. 

(d) Hints on driving; train driving. 
Rules of the road. Traffic 
ordinances. 

(¢) Manner of washing, cleaning and 
polishing a car. 

(f) Duties of the chauffeur; manner 
of keeping costs. Daily inspec- 


tion to attend when on the road; 
general care ; overloading ; over- 
speeding, etc. 





PRACTICAL WORK AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

(b) (e) Cleaning and lubricating 
a car. 

(f) 1. Defining to instructor 
chauffeur duties. Act- 
ually making an inspec- 
tion and explain to in- 
structor why and where 
parts must be inspected. 

2. Make out twelve sheets 
of cost_records. 
Examination on Lesson 


6. 


LEsson 7. 
PRACTICAL ROAD WORK. 


(a) Locating and remedying engine 
troubles. 
(b) Driving lessons. 
Examination on Lesson 7, 
Note: The first six lessons cover a 
period of four weeks. Lesson No. 7 
covers a period of two weeks. 
Instruction and practical work in 
shop, six weeks. Final examination on 
preceding lessons. 


ADDITIONAL COURSE FOR MECHANICS. 


1. Principle, care and adjustment of 
governors. 

2. Starting and lighting systems— 
those installed upon cars used by the 
Q. M. C. 

3. Soldering, brazing, babbitting, use 
of file and key-seating. 

4. Light machine work (care of 
lathes, drill presses, emery wheel, etc.). 
5. Scraping and fitting of bearings. 

6. Making and tempering of tools 
(such as scrapers, chisels, punches, etc. ). 

7. Duties of mechanic and assistant 
truckmaster. 


VERNON W. BoLter, 
Captain, 35th Infantry. 
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General Officers, July 1, 1917. 
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Universal Military Service and Training. 


The slight consideration given by 
Congress to the subject of Universal 
Military Service and Training, in its 
session just adjourned, while disappoint- 
ing to many, ought not to be surpris- 
ing to any. Indeed, it would have been 
remarkable had it been otherwise. 

Universal military service and train- 
ing is a comparatively new thought to 
our people. Not so many years ago, 
compulsory military training, as it was 
called—with the popular accent on the 
word compulsory—ranked equally with 
militarism in the lack of esteem which 
it enjoyed among our people. In spite 
of the widespread discussion which the 
subject has been given, and of the re- 
markable favor with which it has been 
received by farsighted, thinking people 
in some parts of our country, we have 
not, as a whole, been educated—or 
forceed—to the point where we can see 
universal military service in its true 
values. 

Congress, if it remains true to the 
limitations imposed on it by the Consti- 
tution, is a representative body, reflect- 
ing the sentiments of the people and en- 
acting the desires of the people into 
laws. If we believe in the principles 
of democracy, upon which the govern- 
ment of our country is founded, we 
cannot, in reason, expect more of Con- 
gress than to represent us. 

That we have not yet, as a people, 
awakened to the necessity for universal 
military service, is—again—not surpris- 
ing. Ours is a country of great dis- 
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tances, wide areas, and varied interests, 
a country whose sections are virtually 
strangers to each other in the great ma- 
jority of their interests, if not, indeed, 
in their thought-habit. 

Community of interest is the only con- 
dition that induces a common thought- 
habit. It is the only condition that can 
be relied upon to bring a people to the 
point where they will embark upon 
measures with which they are not 
familiar,. either practically or theoreti- 
cally, and which seemingly conflict with 
individual interest. 

In view of all this, the urgency of our 
situation to-day cannot be advanced as 
an argument why our people should be 
already awakened to a sense of their 
responsibilities and obligations. 

Again, remember the magnificence of 
our areas and distances. Along our 
eastern shore for the past two years and 
a half, a section of our people have been 
occupying seats which, if they do not 
actually command a view of the world- 
tragedy being enacted at our front door, 
have been shrouded in an atmosphere 
electric with the horror of that spec- 
tacle whose only moral is Preparedness. 

Separated by a modern hand’s- 
breadth of water from the actual scene 
of the catastrophe, the physical evi- 
dences—in the appealing form of a 
wreckage of our interests—have been 
constantly under the eyes of that 
favored few. 

A day’s journey to the west—hardly 
enough to carry one into the heart of 
the country—scarcely an echo of what 
is going on beyond the sea is to be 
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heard, or, if heard at all, is shortly 
drowned in the din of an inflated com- 
mercial prosperity. 

Briefly, in the east, our people draw 
their inspiration from a close-up view 
of war’s devastating effects. Inland, it 
remains for the press to keep the sub- 
ject alive and, divorced from contact 
with the physical evidences of war, 
daily chronicles of the press appeal to 
the great mass of readers with the com- 
parative force of highly colored fiction. 
Secure in their fancied remoteness, and 
absorbed in their individual interests, 
they forget that war takes an impartial 
toll of men, money and material from 
east, west, north and south; that no 
corner is too remote, too obscure, too 
humble, to escape its talon search. 

In other words, we are, as a people, 
only partly awakened to the necessity 
for preparedness, of which universal 
military service is only the first tod- 
dling step. 

For the third time, this is not strange. 
No great country has ever adopted this 
measure until forced to it by pressure, 
either military, political or economic. 

Germany, the great exponent, adopted 
it in order to evade the strangulation 
which Napoleon sought to impose upon 
its military establishment. 

Switzerland, whose people, above all, 
evince the proper spirit toward it, 
adopted universal military training in 
order to save their little federation from 
being trampled out of existence by their 
powerful neighbors. 

France adopted it as a means of pre- 
venting a repetition of the bitter ex- 
perience of ’70~’71. 

Japan adopted it as an instrumen- 
tality in the development of its economic 
existence. 

Preparedness, to be worth while, must 





spring from the profound convictions 
of the people. Until they think of it, 
not as an obnoxious obligation, but as a 
privilege to which they are entitled; 
until they are convinced of its neces- 
sity ; until they want it from the bottoms 
of their hearts; until they demand it 
with an earnestness that will not be de- 
nied; until these conditions—no more, 
no less—are to be found among the 
people, any form, any degree, of pre- 
paredness is foredoomed to failure. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to discuss the merits of universal mili- 
tary service. For the intelligent, for 
the farsighted, for the real citizen—the 
nationalist, as distinguished from the 
individualist—argument is not needed, 
now or at any time. 

In response to the demand of our 
thinking element, the General Staff of 
the Army has furnished Congress with 
a plan for Universal Military Service 
and Training in the United States. It is 
a sound plan. It is a practical plan. It 
is no half-way measure to serve only as 
a means for our further delusion. It 
is not mere theory. It is based, in all 
of its essential principles, on systems 
which have successfully met the test of 
war. Substantially, it is the same as the 
system with which Chili is able to place 
in the field at any moment an army, 
trained to the highest point of fighting 
efficiency, 400,000 strong—from a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. 

We are not without proper plans for 
our adequate defense. We are not with- 
out the means to put those plans into 
successful execution. We lack only the 
inclination to do so. 

Why? 

Because in this, the nation’s business, 
we do not look ahead as we do in our 
own business—we do not think. 
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System in Instruction. 


In our remarks on the subject of 
training, in a recent number of the 
JourNAL, the importance of system in 
training was briefly pointed out. As a 
matter of fact, system is the determin- 
ing factor in training. Without a com- 
plete, comprehensive and practical sys- 
tem, any effort toward training is pur- 
poseless and of little value. 

We are at present without such a sys- 
tem; moreover, we are facing a situa- 
tion in which its imperative need is daily 
becoming more apparent. We need it 
in order to bring about uniform effi- 
ciency in our present force; we need it 
in order to train our new increments 
uniformly and in the minimum time; 
we need it in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act in 
the creation of a reserve; we need it in 
the training of our National Guard. So 
much for our actual, present needs. 

The General Staff has prepared for 
Congress a plan for universal military 
service and training. This plan con- 
templates the training of some hundreds 
of thousands of young men each year. 
Under this plan, the greater part of this 
training must be imparted in a period of 
eleven months. The probabilities are 
that the period, as finally authorized, 
will be somewhat shorter. In either 
event, as a preliminary to establishing 
the necessary machinery for putting 
such a plan into effect, we will need a 
thoroughly practical system of training. 
To embark upon such an undertaking 
without it would only be to invite in- 
evitable failure. 

The time is ripe for the development 
of such a system. No single period of 
military history has presented better or 
more ample opportunities. 

In our own army, conditions have 





been unusually favorable for the study, 
test and development of practical 
methods of training. Although handi- 
capped by lack of men, and forced to 
work with miniature organizations, the 
opportunities for training of all kinds 
have been excellent. 

All about us the training of fighting 
men, under war conditions, has been 
going on. There is no lack of available 
data for training of all kinds. If we are 
to be foresighted, we should not fail to 
take advantage of these opportunities 
to prepare for ourselves a system, com- 
plete in the most minute detail, against 
the time when it will surely be needed. 

In brief, what we need is a compre- 
hensive system of training which begins 
at a definite point, viz., at the raw-ma- 
terial stage, indicates a definite task to 
be performed, prescribes how it will 
be performed, and establishes a stand- 
ard whereby the finished product may 
be judged. 

A practical system of this kind would 
divorce our line officers from the rut 
of monotonous routine; would afford 
them the incentive of a definite, pro- 
gressive task, and give them the inspira- 
tion of definite, progressive develop- 
ment. It would give them the assur- 
ance which comes from a consciousness 
of being able to deliver the goods. 

It would give the army efficiency— 
thorough and uniform. 


® 
A Chief of Infantry. 


The Chief of Staff doubtless had in 
mind something of the foregoing when 
he wrote in his annual report the recom- 
mendation for a chief of each branch of 
the mobile army. 

Instruction and training are only two 
of the many things which point to the 
necessity for such a chief. The details 
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of organization, equipment and employ- 
ment, all point with equal insistence to 
the same conclusions. 

Developments in everything that per- 
tains to war efficiency are making their 
appearance with bewildering rapidity. 
Bombing, sniping, the use of grenades, 
of wire, the employment of machine 
guns, of automatic rifles, field fortifica- 
tions, trench warfare, bayonet fighting, 
the use of gas, helmets, searchlights ; 
these are merely a random few of the 
many developments in which the In- 
fantry is vitally concerned. All are an 
old story abroad. They are known to 
us only by hearsay—mostly vague at 
that. 

The lessons to be learned are going to 
waste and the reason is simple. We 
have no one upon whom rests, as an 
individual, the responsibility for study- 
ing these things, analyzing them, and 
adapting them to our needs. We have 
no one who is charged directly with the 
welfare of the Infantry, no one who is 
responsible for keeping it abreast of the 


times, no one whose sole business it is 
to be alive to our needs, to know how 
to supply them and who is clothed with 
the authority, under proper supervision, 
to see that they are supplied. 

What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business, especially when every- 
body is fully occupied with his own 
business. 

The importance of Infantry in 
modern warfare demands that it be at 
all times trained to a feather-edge of 
efficiency, skilled in every new phase of 
warfare, and equipped with every 
modern device for its successful pur- 
suit. 

To this end its training requires the 
direction and supervision of a Chief, a 
super-Infantryman, an officer of the 
highest type, at once a student with 
clean-cut ideas of Infantry employment, 
a fighting man of intense enthusiasm 
and equal energy, a merciless taskmas- 
ter, a cold-blooded critic—a practical 
soldier who knows what to do and how 
to do it. 
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A Department devoted to the interest of newly-commissioned Infantry officers, 
officers of the Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps and candidates for commission. 


Conducted by Capt. W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry 
Miuitary Law—Concluded. 


Q. What are the duties of the counsel of the 
accused? 

A. He should guard the interests of the 
accused by all honorable and legitimate 
means known to the law, as far as con- 
sistent with military interests. He 
should not obstruct the proceedings 
with frivolous and manifestly useless 
objections. 

Q. May a soldier be detailed as the ste- 
nographer of a court? 

A. He may. He will be allowed extra pay at 
the rate of 5 cents for each 100 words 
taken in shorthand and transcribed. 

Q. Under what conditions is a challenged 
member of a court excused? 

A. 1. That he sat as a member of a court of 

inquiry that investigated the charges. 

. That he has personally investigated the 
charges and expressed an opinion 
thereon, or that he has formed a posi- 
tive and definite opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. 

. That he is the accuser. 

That he is to be a witness for the 

prosecution. 

. That (upon a rehearing of the case) he 
sat as a member on a former trial. 

6. That, in the case of the trial of an 
officer, the member will be promoted by 
dismissal of the accused. 

. That he is related by blood or marriage 
to the accused. 

. That he has a declared enmity against 
the accused. 

Q. May the judge advocate challenge mem- 

bers of the court? 

A. While there is no statutory authority for 
it, the practice is that he may. 

Q. What action is taken by a member of a 
court who has not been challenged, 
but, nevertheless, believes himself to be 
disqualified? 
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He may announce his disqualification in 
open court in order that he may be 
challenged, or he may apply to the 
appointing authority to be relieved. 


. What are the different pleas in court- 


martial procedure? 
1. Plea to the jurisdiction. 
2. Plea in abatement. 
3. Plea in bar of trial. 
4 Plea to the general issue. 


. What is a plea to the jurisdiction? 
. A plea to the jurisdiction denies the right 


of the court to try the case. 


. What are the grounds for the plea to 


the jurisdiction? 

1. That the court was appointed by an 
officer who did not have the legal 
authority to do so. 

2. That it is composed wholly or in part 
of members not authorized to sit upon 
such a court-martial. 

3. That the accused is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

4. That the court has not the legal power 
to try the offense charged. 

What is a plea in abatement? 

It is based upon some defect in the charge 
or specification, and is one that oper- 
ates merely to delay the trial. An 
accused who submits a plea in abate- 
ment must show how the error may be 
corrected. The judge advocate will 
correct the error so as to meet the 
objection, and the trial proceeds. 

What are the pleas in bar of trial? 


. 1. Statute of Limitations. 


2. Pardon. 
3. Constructive condonation. 


. What is the Statute of Limitations? 
. They are statutes of which the accused 


may take advantage, thereby depriving 
the Government of the power to try or 
punish him after the lapse of a specified 
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period following the commission of the 
offense. They are enacted to secure 
the prompt punishment of criminal 
offenses, and to obtain the attendance 
of the witnesses at the trial while the 
recollection of the event is still fresh 
in their minds. In court-martial prac- 
tice, prosecutions are limited both as 
to time and as to number. 

Q. For what crimes are there no statutes 
of limitations? 

A. 1. Desertion in time of war. 

2. Mutiny. 

3. Murder. 

Q. In what cases is the statutory period ex- 
tended to three years? 

A. 1. Desertion in time of peace. 

2. The crimes (felonies) enumerated 
under the 93rd Article of War. 

3. The crimes and offenses (Frauds 
against the Government) enumerated 
in the 94th Article of War. 

Q. What is the ordinary period of the statute 
of limitations? 

A. Two years. 

Q. How is the time of the statute of limi- 
tations computed? 

A. The point at and from which the period 
of limitation begins is the date of the 
commission of the offense. The point 
at which the period of limitation termi- 
nates, and from which said period is 
to be reckoned back, is the date of the 
arraignment of the accused. 

Q. What periods of time are excluded in the 
computation of the period of limita- 
tion? 

A. 1. The period of any absence of the 
accused from the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

2. Any period during which, by reason of 
some manifest impediment, the accused 
shall not have been amenable to mili- 
tary justice. 

Q. In military practice may a person be tried 
twice for the same offense? 

A. He may not. 

Q. What constitutes a “ trial?” 

A. When the accused has been duly con- 
victed or acquitted by a court-martial 
he has been “ tried.” 

Q. What is meant by pardon? 

A. A pardon is the act of the President 
which exempts the individual on whom 


it is bestowed from the punishment 
which the law inflicts for the crim 
that he has committed. 

Q. What is meant by constructive condona. 
tion? 

A. Where a deserter has been restored to 
duty, without trial, by the authority 
competent to order his trial, this action 
is regarded as a constructive condona- 
tion of the offense and may be pleaded 
in bar of trial subsequently ordered, 

Q. What are some of the inadmissible 
special pleas? 

A. 1. Former punishment; that is, the ac- 
cused has already been adequately pun. 
ished by his commanding officer for the 
offense. 

2. Illegal enlistment; that is, that the ac- 
cused claims to have enlisted under age, 
without the necessary consent of his 
parents or guardian. 

. Release from arrest. 

4. Undergoing sentence of a 
martial. 

5. Long delay in bringing to trial, but 
within the period of the statutes of 
limitation. 

. Malice of the accuser. 

. Bad character of the accuser. 

. Intoxication. 

. Insanity. 

10. Obedience to military order. 

11. Mistake of fact or law. 

Q. What are the pleas to the general issue? 

A. Usually the plea of the accused is 
“guilty” or “not guilty” to each 
charge and specification; or, guilty to 
a specification, excepting certain words, 
and to the excepted words not guilty; 
or, as when charged with an offense 
which includes a lesser one of a kin- 
dred nature, guilty to the specification 
excepting certain words and substitut 
ing therefor certain others, to the ex- 
cepted words, not guilty; to the sub- 
stituted words, “guilty,” and to the 
charge not guilty, but guilty of the 
included lesser offense. 

Q. When a plea of guilty is entered, does that 
exclude evidence being taken? 

A. It does not. The court should take evi- 
dence after a plea of guilty, except 
when the specification is so descrip- 
tive as to disclose all the circumstances 
of mitigation or aggravation. 
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Q. What action is taken upon a plea of 
guilty entered by the accused? 

A. The president of the court is required to 
explain: 

1. The various elements which constitute 
the offense charged. 

2. The maximum punishment which may 
be adjudged by the court for the offense 
to which the accused has pleaded 
guilty. 

Note—The accused will then be asked 
whether he fully understands that, by plead- 
ing guilty to such a charge or specification, 
he admits having committed all the elements 
of the crime or offense charged, and that he 
may be punished as stated. If he replies in 
the affirmative, the plea of guilty will stand; 
otherwise a plea of not guilty will be entered. 
Q. When an accused pleads guilty and there- 

after makes a statement at variance 
with his plea, what action is taken? 

A. The plea of guilty is withdrawn and a 
plea of not guilty substituted therefor. 

Q. May a plea of “ guilty, without crimi- 
nality” be entered. 

A. No. It is the same as a plea of not guilty. 

Q. What action is taken when an accused 
refuses to plead, stands mute, or an- 
swers irrelevantly? 

A. The court proceeds to trial and judgment 
as if he had pleaded “ not guilty.” 

Q. What is a nolle prosequi? 

A. A declaration of record on the part of 
the prosecution that it withdraws a 
charge or specification from the in- 
vestigation and will not prosecute the 
same at the trial. 

Q. Who has authority to enter a nolle pro- 
sequi? 

A. The convening authority. 

Q. What are the principal grounds for nolle 
prosequi in court-martial practice? 

A. 1. The fact that the charge or specifica- 
tion is discovered to be substantially 
defective and insufficient in law. 

2. That it is ascertained the allegations 

cannot be proved. 

. That the testimony available is not 
sufficient to sustain the allegations. 

4. That the criminality of one of the ac- 
cused, where there are several, cannot 
be established. 

. That it is proposed to use one of the 
accused as a witness. 


w 


wn 


Q. Who procures the attendance of witnesses 
before a court-martial? 
A. The judge advocate. 


Q. How is the attendance of witnesses 
ordinarily secured? 

A. 1. Persons in the military service sta- 
tioned at or near the place of trial: 
(a) By informal notice served by the 
judge advocate upon the person con- 
cerned. (b) If for any reason a formal 
notice is required, the judge advocate 
will request the commanding officer to 
order the witness to attend. 

2. Persons in the military service sta- 
tioned at points distant from the place 
of trial, when mileage is involved: 
The judge advocate will request that 
orders issue for witness to attend. 

3. Civilian witnesses: The judge advo- 
cate will endeavor to secure attendance 
by correspondence, sending the witness 
subpcenas in duplicate and a request 
to accept service by correspondence. 
If such informal methods are ineffec- 
tive, formal duplicate subpoena will be 
issued by the judge advocate for ser- 
vice on the witness. If the witness is at 
or near the post where the court is 
sitting, service may be made by the 
judge advocate or by a person desig- 
nated by him. If the witness is at or 
near another post, the judge advocate 
will send the subpoena direct to the 
commanding officer of such post, re- 
questing the service of same. If the 
witness does not reside near any mili- 
tary post or command, the judge advo- 
cate will send the subpoena to the 


department commander requesting 
service. 

Q. In what class of cases are depositions 
prohibited? 

A. They cannot be introduced by the prose- 


cution in capital cases. 


. What is a subpoena duces tecum? 

. It is a subpoena requiring a person to 
present himself before the court, 
bringing with him certain books, papers 
or documents which it is desired to 
introduce in evidence. 

Q. How may the attendance of a civilian 

witness be compelled? 

A. By a warrant of attachment. 


>O 
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Q. What action is taken when a warrant of 
attachment becomes necessary? 

A. 1. The judge advocate will issue the war- 
rant of attachment and deliver it to 
the officer designated by the depart- 
ment commander for execution. 

2. The following papers will accompany 
the warrant of attachment. 

(a) The original order (and modi- 
fying orders) appointing the 
court for the trial of the case 
in which the witness is to 
testify. 

(b) A copy of the charges and 
specifications in the case as 
referred for trial. 

(c) The original subpoena, with the 
proof of service. 

(d) An affidavit of the judge advo- 
cate or summary court officer 
that the person being attached 
is a material witness in the 
case; that he has failed and 
neglected to appear, although 
sufficient time has elapsed for 
that purpose; and that no 
valid excuse has been offered 
for such failure to appear. 

Q. What action is necessary when force has 
to be resorted to to compel the atten- 
dance of a witness? 

A. The post commander nearest the resi- 
dence of the witness will furnish a mili- 
tary detail sufficient to execute the 
process. 

Q. If, while serving a warrant of attachment 
for a witness, an officer is served with 
a writ of habeas corpus from a United 
States Court or a United States Judge, 
what action is taken? 

A. 1. The writ will be promptly obeyed. 

2. The person alleged to be illegally re- 
strained of his liberty will be taken 
before the court from which the writ 
has issued, 

3. A return will be made setting forth 
the reasons for the restraint. 

4. The officer upon whom such a writ is 
served will at once report by telegraph 
the fact of such service direct to the 
Adjutant General of the Army and to 
the Commanding General of the de- 
partment. 

Q. If a writ of habeas corpus is issued by a 


state court or judge, what action is 
taken? 


A. 1. The officer will make respectful re. 


turn, in writing, informing the court 
that he holds the person named in the 
writ, by authority of the United States, 
pursuant to a warrant of attachment, 
issued under Section 3 of the Act of 
Congress, approved August 29th, 1916, 
by a judge advocate of a lawfully con- 
vened general, special (or summary) 
court-martial, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided 
that state courts and judges are with- 
out jurisdiction in such cases. 

2. After having made the return, it is the 
duty of the officer to hold the prisoner 
in custody under his warrant of attach- 
ment, and to refuse obedience to the 
mandate or process of any government 
except that of the United States. 

3. It is the duty of the officer not to take 


the prisoner, nor suffer him to be taken, , 


before a state judge or court upon a 
writ of habeas corpus issued under 
state authority. 

Q. What action is taken when a civilian wit- 
ness, who has been duly subpoenaed 
before a general court-martial, refuses 
to appear or qualify as a witness? 

A. He will at once be tendered or paid, by 
the nearest quartermaster, one day’s fees 
and mileage for the journeys to and 
from the court and will thereupon be 
again called upon to comply with the 
requirements of the law. 


The 23rd Article of war (new) provides: 

Every person not subject to military law, 
who, being duly subpoenaed to appear as a 
witness before a military court, commission, 
court of inquiry, or board, or before any 
officer, military or civil, designated to take 
a deposition to be read in evidence before 
such court, commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, wilfully neglects or refuses to appear, 
or refuses to qualify as a witness, or to 
testify, or produce documentary evidence 
which such person may have been legally 
subpoenaed to produce, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, for which such 
person shall be punished on information in 
the district court of the United States, or 
in a court of original criminal jurisdiction in 
any of the territorial possessions of the 
United States, jurisdiction hereby being con- 
ferred upon such courts, for such purpose; 
and it shall be the duty of the United States 
District Attorney or other officer prosecuting 
for the government in any such court of 
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original criminal jurisdiction, on the certifi- 
cation of the facts to him by.the military 
court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, 
to file an information against and prosecute 
the person so offending, and the punishment 
of such person, on conviction, shall be a 
fine of not more than $500, or imprisonment 
not to exceed six months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court: Provided that the 
fees of such witness and his mileage, at the 
rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts 
of the United States, shall be duly paid or 
tendered said witness, such amounts to be 
paid out of the appropriation for the com- 
pensation of witnesses. 


Q. May a court-martial punish for contempt? 
A. A court-martial may punish, at discre- 
tion, subject to the limitations in A. W. 
14 (with respect to summary courts) 
any person who uses any menacing 
words, signs or gestures in its presence, 
or who disturbs its proceedings by any 
riot or disorder. Such punishments 
require the approval of the reviewing 
authority in order to become effective. 

Q. Under what circumstances are depositions 
admissible before court-martial? 

A. A duly authenticated deposition, taken 
upon reasonable notice to the opposite 
party, may be read in evidence before 
any military court or commission in 
any case not capital; or in any pro- 
ceeding before a court of inquiry or a 
military board, if such deposition is 
taken in cases where the witness re- 
sides, is found, or is about to go, 
beyond the state, territory or district 
in which the court, commission, or 
board is ordered to sit; or beyond the 
distance of 100 miles from the place 
of trial or hearing; or when it appears 
to the satisfaction of the court, com- 
mission, or board, or appointing author- 
ity that the witness, by reason of age, 
sickness, bodily infirmity, imprison- 
ment, or other reasonable cause, is 
unable to appear and testify in person 
at the place of trial or hearing; pro- 
vided, that testimony by deposition may 
be adduced for the defense in capital 
cases. 

Q. What is the procedure when depositions 
are to be taken? 

A. 1. All the interrogatories to be pro- 
pounded are entered on the form for 
interrogatories and deposition, and 
the trial judge-advocate, summary 








court officer, or recorder will take ap- 
propriate steps to cause the desired 
deposition to be taken with the least 
practicable delay. 


. In an ordinary case he will either 


send the interrogatories to the com- 
manding officer of the post, recruiting 
station or other military command at 
or near which the person whose de- 
position is desired is stationed, re- 
sides or is understood to be; or will 
send them to some other responsible 
person, preferably a person competent 
to administer oaths, at or near the 
place at which the person whose depo- 
sition is desired is understood to be. 
In a proper case, the interrogatories 
may be sent to the department or 
superior commander or to the witness 
himself, and in any case they will, when 
necessary, be accompanied by a proper 
explanatory letter. 


. When interrogatories are received by a 


commanding officer he will either take, 
or cause to be taken, the deposition 
thereon. He may send an intelligent 
enlisted man—preferably a noncommis- 
sioned officer, if available—to the neces- 
sary place for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the deposition, or he may arrange 
by mail or otherwise that the deposition 
be taken. The deposition will be taken 
with the least practicable delay and, 
when taken, will be sent at once direct 
to the judge advocate of the court- 
martial trying the case. 


. If the witness whose deposition is 


desired is a civilian, the judge advo- 
cate, or other person sending inter- 
rogatories, will inclose with them a 
prepared voucher for the fees and 
mileage of the witness, leaving blank 
such spaces therein as may be neces- 
sary, together with the required num- 
ber of copies of the order appointing 
the court, commission or board. The 
judge advocate, summary court officer, 
or recorder will also send with the inter- 
rogatories a subpoena in duplicate re- 
quiring the witness to appear in person 
at the time and place to be fixed by the 
officer, military or civil, who is to take 
the deposition. If the name of this 
officer is not known, the space provided 
for it will be left blank. 
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5. If a military officer takes the deposi- 
tion, he will complete the witness 
voucher, certify it, and transmit it to 
the nearest disbursing quartermaster 
for payment. 

6. When the deposition is taken by a civil 
officer, he will be asked to obtain and 
furnish to the military officer, requested 
or designated to take the deposition or 
cause it to be taken, the necessary data 
for the completion of the witness 
voucher, and the latter will complete 
the voucher, certify it, and transmit it 
to the nearest disbursing quartermaster 
for payment. 

7. In the case of military witnesses, sub- 
poena will not accompany the inter- 
rogatories, but the officer before whom 
the deposition is to be taken will take 
the necessary steps to have the wit- 
nesses appear at the proper time and 
place. 

Q. What is the duty of the court with re- 

spect to the protection of witnesses? 

A. It is the duty of the court to protect 

every witness from irrelevant, insulting, 
or improper questions; from harsh or 
insulting treatment, and from unneces- 
sary inquiry into his private affairs. 
The court must forbid any questions 
which appear to be intended to insult 
or annoy any witness, or which, though 
proper in themselves, appear to be 
needlessly offensive in form. 

Q. Under what conditions may evidence of 
character and the services of the ac- 
cused be important? 

. When the evidence of the guilt is not 
strong and the good reputation of the 
accused will strengthen the presump- 
tion of innocence. 

2. When the punishment is discretionary, 
such evidence may be introduced with 
a view to inducing the court to impose 
a milder sentence. 

3. When the punishment is mandatory, 
such evidence may be introduced with 
a view to inducing the court to recom- 
mend clemency. 

4. In any case, such evidence may be 
introduced with a view to inducing the 
reviewing authority to extend clemency. 

Q. Is evidence of the bad character of the 

accused admissible? 

A. It is not. If the accused takes the wit- 


—— 


ness stand in his own behalf, his ver. 
acity as a witness may be attacked as 
in the case of any other witness. 

Q. May the accused appear as a witness in 
his own behalf? 

A. Yes. The accused “shall at his own re 
quest, but not otherwise, be a com. 
petent witness. His failure to make 
such request shall not create any pre 
sumption against him.” 

Q. What procedure is required when the 
accused declines to appear as a witness 
in his own behalf or to make a state- 
ment? 

A. In every case tried by a general court- 
martial, in which the accused does not 
testify or make a statement in his own 
behalf, it must appear on record that 
the president of the court explained to 
the accused that he was privileged to 
testify in his own behalf if he so de- 
sire or to make an unsworn statement 
to the court in denial, in explanation, 
or in extenuation of the offense with 
which he stood charged. The explana- 
tion by the president, and the reply of 
the accused thereto, shall appear upon 
the record of the trial. The same 
rule applies in the case of a special 
court-martial, where the evidence is 
recorded. 

Q. What are the general rules regarding 
the examination of witnesses. 

A. 1. They are usually examined separately. 
This rule is not inflexible. It is in 
practice subject to the discretion of 
the court, and it is never so rigidly 
observed as to exclude the testimony 
of one witness because he has been 
present at the examination of other 
witnesses. 

2. The examination of witnesses usually 
proceeds in the following sequence: 

(a) Witnesses for the prosecution, 
direct, cross, re-direct and re- 
cross, examination. 

(b) Witnesses for the defense in the 
same order as (a). 

(c) Witnesses for the prosecution in 
rebuttal in the same order as 
in (a). 

(d) Witnesses for the accused in 
rebuttal of those introduced 
by the prosecution, in the 
order specified in (a). 
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(e) Witnesses for the court, in the 
order specified in (a). 

The court may, in the interest of truth and 
justice, call or recall witnesses or permit 
their recall at any stage of the proceedings. 
It may permit material testimony to be in- 
troduced by either party quite out of its 
regular order and place, and permit a case 
once closed by either or both sides to be 
reopened for the introduction of testimony 
previously omitted, if convinced that such 
testimony is so material that its omission 
would leave the investigation incomplete. 
In all such cases, both sides must be present, 
and any testimony thus received is subject to 
cross-examination and rebuttal by the party 
to whom it may be adverse. 

3. Leading questions which a witness may 
answer by “yes” or “no” should not 
be asked, except on cross-examination ; 
to abridge the proceedings where the 
witness may be led at once to points 
on which he is to testify; when the 
witness appears to be hostile to the 
party calling him, or is manifestly un- 
willing to give evidence; where there 
is an erroneous statement in the testi- 
mony, evidently caused by fault of 
memory, and where the nature of the 
case is such that the mind of the wit- 
ness cannot be directed to the subject 
under inquiry by other means. 

Q. Are affidavits admissible in evidence? 

A. They are not, unless expressly consented 
to by the judge advocate and the ac- 
cused, with full knowledge of his 
rights. 

Q. What restriction is placed upon the 
knowledge of the court with reference 
to statement of service and the evidence 
of previous convictions of the accused? 

A. The court will not be permitted to see 
either until after they have arrived at 
a finding. The statement of service 
may be introduced in evidence by the 
accused as proof of good character. 

Q. What previous convictions will be con- 
sidered by a court-martial? 

A. 1. Only those covering offenses com- 
mitted within the year prior to the date 

of the offense for which the accused 

is being tried, and in the current en- 
listment. 

These will be considered only when 

they are properly referred by the con- 

vening authority. 


td 


Q. What is the object of introducing evi- 
dence of previous convictions before 
court-martial on the finding of guilty? 

A. The object is to see if the prisoner is an 
old offender, and therefore less en- 
titled to leniency than if on trial for his 
first offense. 

Q. What is the rule regarding the punishment 
to be awarded. 

A. That the least punishment by which dis- 
cipline can be efficiently maintained is 
the proper amount. 

Q. What are the legal punishments that gen- 
eral court-martials may impose upon 
officers? 

. Death. 

2. Dismissal, with confinement at hard 
labor. 

3. Dismissal. 

4. Loss of rank. 

5. Suspension from rank, command, or 
duty, with or without loss of pay or 
part of pay. 

6. Fine or forfeiture of pay. 

7. Confinement to limits of post or com- 
mand. 

8. Reprimand. 

9. Admonition. 

Q. What legal punishments may courts- 
martial impose upon enlisted men? 

A. 1. Death, 

2. Dishonorable discharge. 

3. Confinement at hard labor. 

4. Forfeiture of pay. 

5. Hard labor without confinement. 

6. Forfeiture of pay and allowances. 

7. Detention of pay. 

8. Reprimand. 

Q. What are the rules regarding the dis- 
honorable discharge of a soldier? 

. A dishonorable discharge can be im- 
posed only pursuant to the sentence of 
a general court-martial. 

2. The date on which the order pro- 
mulgating the sentence is received at 
the post where the soldier is held, is 
the date of discharge. 

3. A sentence adjudging a dishonorable 
discharge to take effect at such period 
during a term of confinement as may 
be designated by the reviewing author- 
ity, is illegal. 

Q. May the deposits of a soldier be forfeited 
by the sentence of a court-martial? 

A. They may not. They are exempt from 

liability to sentence of a court-martial, 


= 
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Q. When a 


imposing a forfeiture of pay and allow- 
ances. To sentence a soldier to deposit 
a certain amount of his pay is illegal. 
disciplinary punishment is 
awarded a soldier by his company com- 
mander, what record is made of it? 


A. A brief record will be made showing: 
. Name of the accused. 
. Brief statement of the offense, showing 


time and place. 


. Statement as to whether or not the 


accused demanded trial by summary 
court. 


. Disposition of case, with date and pun- 


ishment awarded. 


. Whether or not appeal was made to 


higher authority. 


. Decision of higher authority on appeal. 
. Whether accused was required to serve 


punishment pending appeal. 


Q. What limitations are placed on courts- 


martial in imposing punishments on 
soldiers? 


. Punishing by branding, tattooing or 


marking the body, or by flogging is 
prohibited. 


. The following have been discarded: 


Carrying loaded knapsack; wearing 
irons; shaving the head; placarding; 
pillory; stocks, and tying up by the 
thumbs. 


. Military duty as a form of punishment 


tends to degrade duty and is to the 
prejudice of the best interests of the 
service. Punishment, such as imposing 
tours of guard duty, requiring a sol- 
dier to blow all calls for a period of 
time, are not imposed. 


. Solitary confinement on bread and 


water diet, and the placing of a prisoner 
in irons, are regarded as a means of 
enforcing prison discipline. They are 
not to be imposed by a court-martial 
as a punishment. 


Q. Where are the limits of punishment that 


may be imposed by a court-martial upon 
a soldier on conviction to be found? 


A. The latest executive order on the subject 


became operative on March Ist, 1917, 
as to offenses committed on and after 
that date, and as to criminal acts com- 
mitted prior to that date, whose maxi- 
mum punishment was not prescribed in 
the Executive Order of September 5th, 
1914, published in G. O. No. 70. This 


QO. 


A. 


————$—_ 


order remains operative as to offenses 
committed before March Ist, 1917, ex. 
cept as to criminal acts whose maxi- 
mum punishment has been decreased 
by this order. 

What are the general limitations with 
regard to the punishment that a court- 
martial may impose on a soldier? 

1. A court shall not, by a single sentence 
which does not include dishonorable 
discharge, adjudge against a soldier: 

(a) Forfeiture of pay at a rate 
greater than two-thirds of his 
pay per month. 

(b) Forfeiture of pay in an amount 
greater than two-thirds of his 
pay for six months. 

(c) Confinement at hard labor for a 
period greater than six months, 


2. A court shall not, by a single sentence, 


adjudge against a soldier: 

(a) Detention of pay at a rate 
greater than two-thirds of his 
pay per month. 

(b) Detention of pay in an amount 
greater than two-thirds of his 
pay for three months. 

(c) Hard labor without confinement 
for a period greater than three 
months. 


. May general prisoners be tried by sum- 


mary court? 


. They may. 
. May the summary court officer be chal- 


lenged by the accused? 


. The summary court officer is not subject 


to challenge. 


. What is the limit of punishment that may 


be imposed upon a soldier by the sum- 
mary court? 


. Not to exceed confinement at hard labor 


for three months, or forfeiture of three 
months’ pay, or both; and, in addition 
thereto, reduction to the ranks in the 
cases of noncommissioned officers, and 
reduction in classification in the cases 
of first-class privates. 


. When the summary court officer is also 


the commanding officer, what action is 
necessary with respect to a sentence of 
the summary court? 


A. No sentence of such summary court- 


martial, adjudging confinement at hard 
labor or forfeiture of pay, or both, for 
a period in excess of one month, shall 
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be carried 


into execution until the 
same has been approved by superior 


authority. 


Q. What are the functions of summary 


A. 1. 


2. 


courts-martial ? 

Power to administer oaths. 

To hear and determine cases and, when 
satisfied of the guilt of the accused 
party, to adjudge the punishment to 
be inflicted. 


The following is the procedure in the in- 
stitution and conduct of a trial before a 
summary court-martial: 


1. 


nN 


on 


. The commanding officer 


A summary court officer is appointed 
in every command by the commanding 
officer thereof, either in formal orders 
or verbally. This officer is usually the 
officer next in rank to the commanding 
officer, but may be any officer whom 
the commanding officer selects. 


. A soldier commits an offense for which 


he may be properly tried by summary 
court. Charges and specifications are 
preferred against him on the blank 
forms provided for that purpose. 
These charges are made in triplicate 
and forwarded to the commanding 
officer for his action. They are usually 
handed in at the adjutant’s office with 
the morning report, but may be sub- 
mitted at any time. 


. The charge sheet contains: 


1. The name and rank of the accused. 

. Statement of service. 

. Date of arrest or confinement. 

. Number of previous convictions. 

. Witnesses for the prosecution and 
defense. 

6. A statement of the charge. 

7. A statement of the specification. 

8. Signature of the officer preferring 
the charges. 


wp WN 


determines 
whether or not the case shall be 
brought to trial and, when trial is de- 
cided upon, the charges are forwarded 
by indorsement to the summary court 
officer, the indorsement being signed by 
the adjutant. 


. The summary court usually sits at a 


stated hour daily, except Sunday (no 
legal objection to sitting on Sunday), 
at such time as will least interfere with 
the training of troops. The accused 
and all witnesses are ordered to appear 


at the specified time, and the trial pro- 
ceeds much in the manner of civil 
police courts. 


. The accused is brought before the sum- 


mary court officer, who reads the 
charges and specifications to him and 
calls upon him to plead to same. The 
plea is usually “ guilty” or “ not guilty.” 


Note.—When the accused pleads guilty the 
summary court officer will explain to him: 


(a) The elements constituting the 
offense to which he has pleaded 
guilty, and 

(b) The maximum 
therefor. 


punishment 


He will ask him whether he fully under- 
stands: 


i 


(a) That by pleading guilty thereto, 
he admits all the elements of 
the crime or offense, and 

(b) That he may be punished as ex- 
plained above. 

Witnesses for the prosecution are 
called and sworn by the summary court 
officer, who conducts the direct exami- 
nation, after which the accused is per- 
mitted to cross-examine. These are 
followed by the witnesses for the de- 
fense, who are likewise sworn and 
examined. The accused may then be 
sworn as a witness in his own behalf, 
make a_ statement and be _ cross- 
examined by the summary court, or he 
may make an unsworn statement, in 
which case he is not subject to cross- 
examination. 


. After all the evidence has been pre- 


sented in the case, the summary court 
officer arrives at a finding and enters 
the same in the appropriate space on 
the blank form. This is followed by 
the sentence he imposes on the accused, 
in case of a finding of guilty. He then 
signs the blank at the place provided 
for his signature. 


. The blanks, thus completed, are turned 


in to the adjutant, who examines the 
finding and verifies the sentence to see 
that it is not in excess of the limit 
prescribed in the executive order of the 
President, and submits them to the 


commanding officer for his action. 

. If the commanding officer concurs in 
the sentence, he approves the same by 
affixing his signature and dating it at 
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the appropriate place on the blank, and 
the record of the court is complete and 
the sentence may be executed. 


. The second copy of the blank is then 


completed by making it an exact copy 
of the original, and it is certified as 
a true copy by the adjutant. 


. The original is filed at post head- 


quarters and forms the permanent 
record of cases tried by summary court. 
The second copy, authenticated by the 
adjutant, is furnished the company 
commander of the accused and forms 
the company record of the trial. The 
third is forwarded to the officer having 
general court-martial jurisdiction over 
the command. 


Q. What action is necessary before a sentence 


of a court-martial may be carried into 
execution? 


A. It must be approved by the officer ap- 


pointing the court, or by the officer 
commanding for the time being. The 
acquittal of the accused does not en- 
title him to be released from confine- 
ment at once. The acquittal is not 
effective until it has been acted upon 
by the proper reviewing authority. 


Q. What is the effect of a disapproval of a 


finding and sentence of a court-martial 
on the part of the reviewing authority? 


A. A disapproval of the sentence of a court- 


martial by the reviewing authority is 
not a mere expression of disapproba- 
tion, but is a final determinate act 
putting an end to the proceedings in 
a particular case and rendering them 
entirely nugatory and inoperative ; ‘and 
the legal effect of a disapproval is the 
same whether or not the officer dis- 
approving is authorized finally to con- 
firm the sentence. But to be thus 
operative, the disapproval should be ex- 
pressed. The effect of the entire dis- 
approval of a sentence is not merely to 
annul the same as such, but also to 
prevent the accruing of any disability 
or forfeiture, which would have been 
incidental on approval. 


Q. How are general court-martial trials of 


enlisted men published to the service? 


A. By general court-martial orders, promul- 


gated from headquarters of the officer 
authorized to convene general courts- 
martial. 


Q. 


A, 


Q. 


A. 


© 


> 


© 


> 


wD ea 


What elements does a G. C. M. O. con 
tain? 

So much of the proceedings of the court 
as will give the charges and specif- 
cations, the pleas, findings, and sen- 
tences, and the action and remarks of 
the reviewing authority on the case. If 
the charges contain matter unfit for 
publication, it will be omitted from the 
order. 

In what case is the confirmation of the 
President required? 

1. Any sentence respecting a_ general 
officer. 


2. Any sentence extending to the dismissal 


of an officer, except that in time of 
war a sentence extending to the dis- 
missal of an officer below the grade of 
brigadier-general may be carried into 
execution upon confirmation by the 
commanding general of the army in the 
field or by the commanding general of 
the territorial department or division. 


3. Any sentence extending to the supen- 


sion or dismissal of a cadet. 


4. Any sentence of death, except in the 


cases of persons convicted in time of 
war of murder, rape, mutiny, deser- 
tion, or as spies, and in such excepted 
cases, a sentence of death may be car- 
ried into execution upon confirmation 
by the commanding general of the 
army in the field, or by the command- 
ing general of the territorial depart- 
ment or division. 

What is meant by mitigation of punish- 
ment? 

A reduction in quantity or quality, the 
general nature of the punishment re- 
maining the same. 


. May the sentence of a court-martial be 


added to in any way? 

Neither the reviewing authority nor any 
other officer is authorized to add to 
the punishment imposed by a court- 
martial. 

Under what circumstances may soldiers 
convicted by court-martial be confined 
in a penitentiary? 

. Desertion in time of war. 

. Repeated desertion in time of peace. 

. Mutiny. 

. When the offense is of a civil nature, 
or by commutation of the death sen- 

tence. 
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5. 


On conviction of two or more acts or 
omissions, any one of which is punish- 
able by confinement in a penitentiary. 


Q. What is fraudulent enlistment? 


AA 


n enlistment procured by means of 
wilful misrepresentation in regard to a 
qualification or disqualification for en- 
listment ; or by intentional concealment 
of a disqualification which has had the 
effect of causing the enlistment of a 
man not qualified to be a soldier and 
who, but for such false representation 
or concealment, would have been re- 
jected. 


Q. What elements must be proved to convict 


A. 1. 


2. 


wn 


on a charge of fraudulent enlistment? 
The enlistment of the accused in the 
military service as alleged. 

That the accused wilfully misrepre- 
sented a certain fact, or facts, regard- 
ing his qualifications or disqualifica- 
tions for enlistment, or wilfully—that 
is, intentionally—concealed a disquali- 
fication as alleged. 


. That enlistment was procured by such 


misrepresentation or concealment. 


. That under such enlistment, the accused 


received either pay or allowances, or 
both, as alleged. 


. Where a soldier enlists without a dis- 


charge, the proof should include the 
fact that at the time of the alleged en- 
listment the accused was a soldier, and 
that the enlistment was entered into 
without a regular discharge from the 
former enlistment. 


Q. What is desertion? 
A. An absence without leave, accompanied 


by the intention not to return. Both 
elements are essential to the offense. 
The offense becomes complete when 
the person absents himself without 
authority from his place of service with 
intent not to return thereto. A prompt 
return and repentence are no defense, 
nor is it a defense that the deserter at 
the time of departure intended to re- 
port for duty elsewhere. Thus, a 
soldier who leaves his post, intending 
never to go back unless a certain event 
happens, or leaves his post with such 
intent and reports at another post, is a 
deserter; but unless such intent exists 
at some time, the soldier cannot be a 
deserter, whether his purpose is to stay 
away a definite or an indefinite time. 





Where a soldier, without having. been 
discharged, again enlists in the army, 
or in the militia in the service of the 
United States, such enlistment is, by 
the twenty-ninth article of war, made 
sufficient evidence of desertion. In such 
case, proof of the intent to stay perma- 
nently away from his former place of 
service, and the status of absence with- 
out leave therefrom, are unnecessary. 


Q. What elements must be proved to convict 


A. 


1. 


nN 


on 


a soldier of desertion? 

That the accused absented himself or 
remained absent without authority 
from his place of service as alleged. 


. That he intended, at the time of absent- 


ing himself or at some time during his 
absence, to remain away permanently 
from such place. 


. That his absence was of a specified 


duration and was terminated as alleged. 


. That his act was done, if so alleged, in 


the execution of a certain conspiracy, 
or in the presence of a certain outbreak 
of Indians, or of a certain unlawful 
assemblage which his organization was 
opposing, or in time of war, where the 
court will not take judicial notice of the 
existence of a status of war. 


. Where the soldier enlisted without a 


discharge : that the accused was a soldier 
in a certain organization of the army, 
as alleged; and that without being dis- 
charged from such organization, he 
again enlisted in the army, navy or 
marine corps, or some foreign army, 
as alleged. In this case, proof of the 
absence without leave and of the in- 
tention not to return become unneces- 
sary. 


Q. What is absence without leave? 
A. When any person subject to military law 


QO. What 


is, through his own fault, not at the 
place where he is required to be, at a 
time when he should be there, he is 
said to be “absent without leave,” or 
AWOL. 


elements must be proved in 


AWOL. 


A. 1. Where the accused fails to appear or 


goes from a place of duty: 
(a) That a certain authority ap- 
pointed a certain time and 


place for a certain duty by the 
accused, as alleged. 
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(b) That he failed to report at such 
place at the proper time, or, 
having so reported, went from 


the same without authority 
from any one competent to 
give him leave to go. 


2. Where the accused is charged with 


absenting himself without proper leave: 
(a) That the accused absented him- 
self from his command, guard, 
quarters, station, or camp for a 
certain period, as alleged. 
(b) That such absence was without 
authority from anyone com- 
petent to give him leave. 


Q. Distinguish between arrest and confine- 


ment? 


A. The arrest of an officer has been com- 


pared to an enlargement on bail, the 
security being the Officer’s 
sion. It is for this reason that the 
punishment for breach of arrest may 
include dismissal. The distinction be- 
tween arrest and confinement lies in 
the difference between the kind of re- 
straint imposed. In arrest the restraint 
is moral, imposed by the orders fixing 
the limit of the arrest, or by the terms 
of the Article. 


commis- 


Q. What constitutes breach of arrest? 
A. The offense is committed when the re- 


strained person infringes the limits set 
by orders, or by the 69th Article of 
War. The intention or motive that 
actuated him is immaterial to the ques- 
tion of guilt, though, of course, proof 
of inadvertence or bona fide mistake is 
admissible in guiding the court in fixing 
punishment. The unlawfulness of the 
arrest is a valid defense, but innocence 





of the accusation for which the arrest 
is imposed is entirely irrelevant. 


. What elements must be proved to convict 


of a breach of arrest? 
. That the accused was duly placed in 
arrest. 


_— 


2. That before he was set at liberty by 


proper authority he transgressed the 
limits fixed by proper authority or by 
the 69th Article of War. 


. What is a countersign? 
. A countersign is a word given from the 


principal headquarters of a command 
to aid guards and sentinels in their 
scrutiny of persons who apply for per- 
mission to pass the lines. 


. What is a parole? 
. A parole is a word used as a check on 


the countersign. It is imparted only to 
those who are entitled to inspect the 
guards, and to commanders of guards. 


. What constitutes the offense of making 


known the countersign and parole? 


A. The class of persons entitled to receive 


the countersign will expand and con- 
tract with the varying circumstances of 
war. Who these persons are will be 
determined largely, in any particular 
case, by the general or special orders 
under which the accused was acting. It 
is no defense, under the terms of this 
law, that the accused did not know that 
the person to whom he communicated 
the countersign or parole was not en- 
titled to receive it. Before imparting 
such a word it behooves a person sub- 
ject to military law to determine at his 
peril that the person to whom he pre- 
sumes to give the countersign or parole 
is entitled to receive it. 
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Announcements 


Our Increase. 

As may be noted from the monthly 
list of new members, the subscription 
list of the JouRNAL is suffering a healthy 
increase. However, we feel that we are 
still playing far below capacity. We are 
doing all we can, with the time at our 
disposal, to bring the JouRNAL to more 
general attention. Our members can do 
a great deal to help us, by occasionally 
inviting attention to what we are doing. 
Experience indicates that to be all that 
is necessary. 


School of Musketry. 

The School of Musketry at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, opened March 7th, with a 
class of 150 noncommissioned officers, 
fora four months’ course in work with 
machine guns of all types. 


Back Numbers of the Journal. 

With some regret—and considerable 
pride—announcement is made that the 
January and February editions of the 
JouRNAL are exhausted. 


Reprints. 

In response to a modest demand for 
it, the “ Night Operations,” course in 
Army Regulations, published in the 
January and February issues of the 
JourNAL, has been issued as a reprint. 


Office Address. 

The editorial and business offices still 
remain in the Union Trust Building, 
Washington. All communications, of 
any kind whatever, should be sent to 
that address. 

None should be sent to the publica- 
tion office in Philadelphia. 











Book Reviews 


The Plattsburgh Manual. By Lieut. 
O. O. Ellis and Lieut. E. B. Gary, 
U.S. Army. Foreword by Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood. New York: The 
Century Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 
303 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
One of the chief obstacles which the 

average civilian encounters in his efforts 
to prepare himself for service at one of 
the Federal Training Camps is his ina- 
bility study understandingly the 
various text-books and manuals recom- 
mended to him. As one attendant at 
the Plattsburgh Camp last year ex- 
pressed it, “Until I got here and saw 
what they were driving at, those man- 
uals were the wildest sort of Greek 
to me.” 

The Plattsburgh Manual will help 
many to overcome this obstacle. It is 
written in the language of the layman, 
is largely descriptive and is something 
any man can grasp without difficulty. 

The general advice as to preparation 
for going to camp is most excellent. It 
is based wholly on experience and, if 
followed, will serve to eliminate a great 
many of the features which are most 
disagreeable to the attendants. 

The chapters of the book relating to 
the principal features of recruit training 
are simply and clearly treated. If stud- 
ied carefully, they will serve as a com- 
plete introduction to the multitude of 
things which the civilian finds strange 
in military life. 

This book should be carefully read by 
every man who intends going to a 
Training Camp for the first time. It 
will go far toward smoothing his own 
way through the experience; it will go 
686 
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farther toward smoothing the way of 
those who are responsible for his 
training. 

It is a book which may be read witha 
great deal of profit by every one of our 
millions of boys and men. 


® 
Operation Orders for Field Artillery. 

By Lieut. Col. Harry G. Bishop, 8th 

Field Artillery, U. S. Army. Me- 

nasha (Wis.) : George Banta Pub- 

lishing Company, 1916. Cloth, 8vo, 

105 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This book was, its author states, sug- 
gested by the well-known “ Battle Or- 
ders,” which has been much used at 
the Leavenworth Schools. Colonel 
Bishop has embodied in his book sit- 
uations which were worked out as map 
problems, target practice problems, 
mdneuvers, examinations, etc., not once 
only but repeatedly during a period cov- 
ering more than two years. The book 
may thus well claim to be fully matured 
and to represent the best thought of 
numerous officers. 

As might be expected of a book sug- 
gested by Von Kiesling’s “ Battle Or- 
ders,” one of the principal features of 
Colonel Bishop’s work is the detail in 
which the execution of each order is 
traced down through the chain of com- 
mand. Another and equally valuable 
feature of Colonel Bishop’s book is the 
manner in which he links up the action 
of the field artillery with that of the 
other arms. 

Covering some 105 pages, “ Opera- 
tion Orders ” is a detailed study of field 
artillery on the offensive and defensive, 
and of its transportation by rail. It 
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js an excellent example of the most 
profitable manner in which to study 
drill service regulations, and is a model 
which could well be followed in formu- 
lating and working out problems in the 
post-graduate course. 

Although written primarily for offi- 
cers of field artillery, “ Operation 
Orders”’ is well worth the attention of 
all officers who desire to familiarize 
themselves with the tactical side of the 
details of field artillery technique. 


Problems in Troop Leading an Infan- 
try Division. Prepared by Depart- 
ment of Military Art, Army Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth (Kan- 


sas), 1916. Flexible keretol, 8vo., 
131 pages and 2 maps. Price, 50 
cents. 


A compilation of problems involving 
the handling of the troops of a division 
in attack and defense. The solutions 
are those of a number of instructors in 
the Department of Military Art at 
Leavenworth, and the situations have 


been brought up to date so that they 
conform to present regulations and 
organization. 

Naturally this book is not in the form 
of an interesting novel but requires 
hard, systematic study. However, any 
officer will find himself well repaid for 
his efforts in possessing himself of 
the valuable information it contains. 
Its worth to those who may be fortu- 
nate enough to take the course at the 
School of the Line cannot be overesti- 
mated, for by working out problems 
now, in the given allotted time, a man 
will save himself from many pitfalls at 
a later date when time is more precious 
and mistakes are costly. 

At the conclusion of Part 1 there is 
an interesting description of the ammu- 
nition and ration supply, provost and 
sanitary arrangements. 

The 3-inch Gettysburg-Antietam map 
and the two small sheets supplied with 
the book are necessary for solving the 
problems. 
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The Infantry Prize. 


First PRIzeE. 


One Hundred Dollars in Cash and 
Life Membership in the United States 
Infantry Association. 

SECOND PRIZE. 
Fifty Dollars in Cash. 


SUBJECT. 


The subject will be optional with the 
writer but must be one of vital interest 
tothe Infantry arm of theservice. The 
importance and timeliness of the subject 
will be one of the factors considered in 
making the award. 


RULEs. 


For rules governing the competition 
see July-August, 1916, number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 


New Members. 


Adamson, Austin A., 2d Lieutenant, 37th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Adams, Walter F., 2d Lieutenant, 13th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Allen, Edward A., 2d Lieutenant, 17th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Allen, Leven C., 2d Lieutenant, 19th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Almond, Edward N., 2d Lieutenant, 4th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Anderson, James A., 2d Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Appleton, Daniel S., 2d Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Arms, Thomas C., 2d 
U. S. Infantry. 


Lieutenant, 36th 
Armstrong, George L., Major, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Avery, Irving C., 2d Lieutenant, 12th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Back, Rocius H., 2d Lieutenant, 4th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Bailey, James S., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S. 
Infantry. 


Baker, H. A., Captain, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Baker, Jewett C., 2d Lieutenant, 14th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Bell, Raymond D., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Sennett, Harry L., 2d Lieutenant, 37th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Bossi, John T., 2d Lieutenant, 21st U. S. 
Infantry. 

Boyd, Leonard R., 2d Lieutenant, 16th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Brinkop, Walter, formerly 1st Lieutenant, 
Missouri National Guard. 

Brooke, Robert W., 2d Lieutenant, 17th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Brown, Robert W., 2d Lieutenant, 17th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Burress, Withers A., 2d Lieutenant, 23d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Butler, George H., 2d Lieutenant, 30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Byrne, Francis A., 2d Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Cahill, Lee H., Ist Lieutenant, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Canby, J. L., 2d Lieutenant, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Carlson, Oscar F., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Carver, Clarence B., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. 
S. Infantry. 

Chaffee, Charles L., 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Chambliss, Turner M., 2d Lieutenant, 30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Chew, Beverly G., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Clarke, George S., 2d Lieutenant, 37th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Clarkson, Percy W., 2d Lieutenant, 19th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Colston, William A., Colonel, 1st Infantry, 
Kentucky National Guard. 

Comfort, Willis E., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Comstock, H. E., Captain, 3d U. S. Infantry. 

Cook, James C., 2d Lieutenant, 11th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Cook, Lloyd H., 2d Lieutenant, 20th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Cooke, J. Sedgwick, Captain, 5th Infantry, 
New Jersey National Guard. 

Copeland, John E., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Cornish, George R. F., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Cotcher, Edward H., 2d Lieutentant, 11th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Creswell, Harry I. T., 2d Lieutenant, 24th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Culin, Frank L., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Dall, C. W., Captain, 
Corps. 

Dalton, Joseph N., 2d Lieutenant, 
S. Infantry. 


Officers’ Reserve 


17th U. 
Davis, Chester A., 2d Lieutenant, 28th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Dennis, Conrad L., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. 
S. Infantry. 

De Witt, Carroll M., 2d Lieutenant, 18th 
VU. S. Infantry. 

Dillard, Alexander W., 2d Lieutenant, 30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Dollarhide, Erskine S., 2d Lieutenant, 5th 
U. S. Field Artillery. 

Dose, Frederic C., 2d Lieutenant, 7th Field 
Artillery. 

Dunn, John L., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Eberle, Sidney S., 2d Lieutenant, 21st U. S. 
Infantry. 

Eddy, Manton S., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Ehlert, John F., 2d Lieutenant, 37th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Ellis, Athael B., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Emerson, Clarence W., 2d Lieutenant, 21st 
U. S. Infantry. 


Engeldinger, Karl, 2d Lieutenant, 20th U, 
S. Infantry. 

Engelman, Irving H., 2d Lieutenant, 12th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Evey, J. M., Captain, 6th Infantry, Illinois 
National Guard. 

Fahey, Seeley B., 2d Lieutenant, 16th U. S, 
Infantry. 

Febiger, George L., 2d Lieutenant, 4th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Foley, Frank C., 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. S, 
Infantry. 

Foster, Hamilton K., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Frasier, Lyman S., 2d Lieutenant, 26th U, 
S. Infantry. 

Freehoff, William F., 2d Lieutenant, 36th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Gantenbein, G. U., Colonel, Officers’ Re. 
serve Corps. 

Gayle, Lee T., 2d Lieutenant, 26th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Gerow, Lee S., 2d Lieutenant, 36th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Gilfillan, Jay E., 2d Lieutenant, U. §. 
Infantry. 

Goddard, Arthur H., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. 
S. Infantry. 

Greene, Joseph N., 2d Lieutenant, 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 





Griffin, Thomas J., 2d Lieutenant, 28th U. : 


S. Infantry. 
Hall, Farragut F., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 


' 


Hamel, Alfred H., 2d Lieutenant, 19th U. 


S. Infantry. 

Hathaway, Paul, 2d Lieutenant, 21st U. S. 
Infantry. 

Hawkinson, Howard E., 2d Lieutenant, 
28th U. S. Infantry. 

Hayden, Alfred D., 2d Lieutenant, 17th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Hess, Oliver A., 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Hills, Jedediah H., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Hilt, Mitchell, 2d Lieutenant, 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Hoffman, Arthur J., 2d Lieutenant, 24th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Howe, Dan D., 2d Lieutenant, 19th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Huebner, Clarence R., 2d Lieutenant, 9th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Humbert, John H., 2d Lieutenant, 26th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Humphreys, William H., 2d Lieutenant, 4th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Huntington, Frederick W., 2d Lieutenant, 
24th U. S. Infantry. 

Irwin, Constant L., 2d Lieutenant, 35th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Jobson, Clarence F., 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Jocelyn, Stephen P., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. 
S. Infantry. 

Jones, Charles W., 2d Lieutenant, 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Jones, Robert O., 2d Lieutenant, 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Kayser, Harold P., 2d Lieutenant, 13th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Kelley, Peter K., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Kerr, David R., 2d Lieutenant, 37th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Kingman, Allen F., 2d Lieutenant, 16th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Kinloch, Bohun B., 2d Lieutenant, 11th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Koenig, Egmont, F., 2d Lieutenant, 21st 
U. S. Infantry. 

Kraft, George L., 2d Lieutenant, 19th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Lacey, Arthur T., 2d Lieutenant, 8th U. S. 
Cavalry. 

Lancaster, Joseph L., 2d Lieutenant, 36th 
U. S. Infantry. 


Landreth, Morton L., 2d Lieutenant, 11th 
U. S. Infantry. 


Leard, Emil W., 2d Lieutenant, 17th U. S. 
Infantry. 








Ledford, Shelby, 2d Lieutenant, 36th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Legge, Barnwell R., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Field Artillery. 

Lee, William F., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Lester, German W., 2d Lieutenant, 12th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Lewis, Harold G., 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Lewis, Orville E., 2d Lieutenant, 35th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Livesay, William G., 2d Lieutenant, 30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Logan, Fred M., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. S. 


Infantry. 

Long, Henry C., 2d Lieutenant, 17th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Lucas, William E., 2d Lieutenant, 24th U. 
S. Infantry. 


MacKenzie, Gabriel T., 2d Lieutenant, 18th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Macon, Robert C., 2d Lieutenant, 19th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Manning, James R., 2d Lieutenant, 4th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Manning, John H., Captain, 2d Infantry, 
North Carolina National Guard. 

Mapes, Paul W., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Infantry. 

McCabe, Frederick, 2d Lieutenant, 11th U. 
S. Infantry. 

McConville, Joseph J., 2d Lieutenant, 17th 
U. S. Infantry. 

McCutcheon, William H., 2d Lieutenant, 
34th U. S. Infantry. 

McDonnell, Paul J., 2d Lieutenant, 5th 
U. S. Infantry. 

McLain, Ralph E., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Metzerott, Kirk A., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Miller, Donavin, 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Miller, Robert S., 2d Lieutenant, 12th U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Mood, Julius A., 2d Lieutenant, 26th U. S. 


Infantry. 

Moore, Charles E., 2d Lieutenant, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Moore, Orville M., 2d Lieutenant, 17th U. 
S. Infantry. 


Moore, Robert B., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Morter, E. H., formerly Captain, 4th In- 
fantry, Texas National Guard. 

Moss, Robert G., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Mount, Thomas E., 2d Lieutenant, 20th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Newberry, Phelps, 2d Lieutenant, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Nixon, Lonnis H., 2d Lieutenant, 36th U. 
S. Infantry. 

O'Keefe, Arthur J., 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Oliver, Clarence R., 2d Regiment, 23d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Parks, Victor, 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Pashkoski, Walter A., 2d Lieutenant, 3d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Peters, Edward M., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. 
S. Infantry. 

Platt, John C., 2d Lieutenant, 14th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Porterfield, Charles, 2d Lieutenant, 35th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Pryor, John P., 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Purviance, Charles E., 2d Lieutenant, 18th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Quesenberry, Joseph, 2d Lieutenant, 37th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Ransom, Paul L., 2d Lieutenant, 35th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Rapelye, H. A., Captain, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Rawls, William A., 2d Lieutenant, 30th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Reeder, Harry L., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 


Richards, James N. C., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Royse, Frank E., 2d Lieutenant, 4th U. S, 
Infantry. 

Scheitlin, Edward R., 2d Lieutenant, 3d 
U. S. Cavalry. 

Schoenfield, Frederick, 2d Lieutenant, 16th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Schwein, Edwin E., 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Selby, Harry J., 2d Lieutenant, 18th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Senay, Charles T., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. 
S. Infantry. 

Shaw, Joseph L., Lieutenant, 6th Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard. 

Sidman, Theodore W., 2d Lieutenant, 4th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Singer, J. Addison, 2d Lieutenant, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Smart, Charles T., Captain, 15th U. §. 
Infantry. 

Smith, Everett G., 2d Lieutenant, 30th U. S, 
Infantry. 

Smith, Ralph C., 2d Lieutenant, 35th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Smith, Richard K., 2d Lieutenant, 14th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Smith, Truman, 2d Lieutenant, 4th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Spalding, Basil D., 2d Lieutenant, 3d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Spann, Wilson, 2d Lieutenant, 16th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Speer, Charles E., 2d Lieutenant, 28th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Stadtman, Claude E., 2d Lieutenant, 6th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Stall, Fred, 2d Lieutenant, 
Infantry. 

Stanton, Guy H., Captain, Maryland Na- 
tional Guard. 

Starlings, Paul M., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Steel, Charles L., 2d Lieutenant, 35th U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Stevens, Charles M., 2d Lieutenant, 12th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Stewart, Adelbert B., 2d Lieutenant, 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Stivers, Charles P., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Stone, Lawrence F., 2d Lieutenant, 11th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Sutherland, Richard K., 2d Lieutenant, 
lith U. S. Infantry. 

Sweeney, Harden C., 2d Lieutenant, 20th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Switzer, John S., 2d Lieutenant, 4th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Tabachnik, Abraham, 2d Lieutenant, 18th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Thebaud, Delphin E., 2d Lieutenant, 36th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Tindell, Richard G., 2d Lieutenant, 7th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Townsend, John D., 2d Lieutenant, 6th U. 


S. Infantry. 

Tupper, Sevier R., 2d Lieutenant, 36th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Turner, Paul C., 2d Lieutenant, 37th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Unger, Adolph, 2d Lieutenant, 9th U. S. 
Infantry. 


Van Netter, Francis M., 2d Lieutenant 22d 
U. S. Infantry. 

Van Vliet, Robert C., 2d Lieutenant, 7th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Van Rohan, Frederick J., 2d Lieutenant, 
14th U. S. Infantry. 


Wallace, Melville W. F., 2d Lieutenant, 
17th U. S. Infantry. 

Ward, Thomas H., 2d Lieutenant, 26th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Ware, James V., 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Warfield, John D., 2d Lieutenant, 7th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Welch, Lewis A., 2d Lieutenant, Ist U. S. 
Infantry. 

Westover, Wendell, 2d Lieutenant, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Wilder, Stewart G., 2d Lieutenant, 16th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Wilhelm, Edmund, 2d Lieutenant, 22d U. S. 
Infantry. 

Williams, Payne, 2d Lieutenant, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Williams, R. C., Lieutenant Colonel, at- 
tached 3d U. S. Infantry. 

Williams-Foote, Baldwin, 2d Lieutenant, 
4th U. S. Infantry. 

Withers, Alexander P., 2d Lieutenant, 35th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Woolworth, Wendell H., 2d Lieutenant, 
28th U. S. Infantry. 

Worthington, Henry H., 2d Lieutenant, 
9th U. S. Infantry. 

Wortley, Raymond H., 2d Lieutenant, 34th 
U. S. Infantry. 

Wynn, William B., 2d Lieutenant, 34th U. 
S. Infantry. 

Youell, Rice M., 2d Lieutenant, 34th U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE Hints WasuinctTon, D. C. 
No. 28 Aprit 1, 1917. 


1. Loyalty is one of the greatest of human attributes. 


2. Loyalty to one’s country is best demonstrated 
by loyalty to our immediate superiors, be they military, 
governmental or business. 


3. The “country” is an indefinite thing, but we are 
all responsible to some authority, and it is easier to be 
loyal to a person or an institution than it is to an 
indefinite ideal. 


true to our little sphere, we will be loyal in the aggregate. 


5. One of the best things about the Infantry 
Association is the loyalty of its members in the aggre- 
gate to the Association and to the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but we feel sorry for 
these individuals rather than indignant at them. 


6. This loyalty of which we speak is responsible for 
the growth and success of the INFANTRY JOURNAL—for 
the codperative spirit that carries on our work. 


7. The same professional bonds which unite our 
members include our friends whose announcements fol- 
low. The magazine could not exist without them, nor 
they without the support of the buying public. 


8. Afterall, itiscodperation. It is the Infantry way! 
The only way. 
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